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LADY HEATHCOTE. 


[With an elegant Portrait. ] 


HIS Portrait is a fine representation of the Lady 
of Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Bart. and the daughter 
of the Right Honorable Lady Louisa Manners. Her 
Ladyship is highly celebrated in the ranks of fashion, 
for the elegance and splendor of her entertainments: 
she lately gave a ball and supper at her house in 
Grosvenor-Square, to two hundred persons of the first 
rank and fashion. His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales was almost the first who graced her Lady- 
ship’s splendid rooms. The decorations were worthy 
of such a guest. The finest flowers perfumed the 
air: the splendor of the furniture, the blaze of 
beauty, and the dazzling of thelights, all combined 
to give it the appearance of a perfect paradise. At 
two o’clock, the company sat down to supper, which 
was hot, with a profusion of ices, and the choicest 
fruits, pines, &c. &c. The Gold-Room was prepared 
for the Prince and his party. [ere magnificence 
knew no bounds. The table was served in gold; 
Art and Nature exhausted all their stores to decorate 
it: and the company departed with regret from tlits 
Temple of Fashion inhabited by the Graces. 
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OLD WOMAN. 
NO. LXXII. 


[ager ta a of the charms of nature, I have 
4 constantly made it a practice to spend some part 
of the summer in the country, among fields, and gar- 
dens, and groves, and streams; from the enjoyment of 
which I return to my usual place of abode, with re- 
novated health and spirits, and seldom without a new 
stock of ideas and pleasing recollections, on which to 
induige during the winter. 

This season I have already twice or thrice changed 
my station, having been honoured with several press- 
ing invitations, w hich inclination, as well as civility, 
obliged me to accept; and I cannot help remarking 
on the difierent modes in which the young females 
of the families in which I have already visited, spend 
their time, which, exhibited by way of contrast, will, 
J tlatter myself, be of some service to those who may 
tecl the vacuity of rural enjoyments, or want an ex- 
ample to direct them in filling up their hours to ad- 
vantage. Nor will it be imagined by my friends, to 
whom Tam unknown in my public capacity, that } 
have violated the rites of hospitality by my censures, 
or that I mean to flatter by my praise. I shall forbear 
to meution real names and places; and the strictures 
which originated from the contemplation of a few, 
will, I doubt not, be found applicable to thousands, 
and thus prevent the possibility of detection. 

Tu the family of Mr. Townly, to which I paid the 
first visit, 1 found an agreeable mother and three 
beautiful iis ichters, who having been already three 
weeks in the ‘country when I arrived, had exhausted 
all the rural amusements of which their tastes seemed 
to be susceptible, and who were as much delighted 
with the presence of a new comer to keep off ennui, 
as if they had been shut up in a prison, or confined 
to their rooms by the most inclement season of the 
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year, instead of being invited to behold Nature in all 
her beauty, and the various occupations in which 
rustics run their cheerful round. At first, they told 
me, they received some gratification from walks and 
rambles in the vicinity, from giving and receiving 
calls of ceremony, and from little domestic employ- 
ments, which a six months residence in town had 
rendered necessary for their comfortable continuance 
in the country ; but having seen all that could be 
seen, adjusted the forms of rural intercourse, and = 
vided what their situation required, they felt tim 
hang so heavy on their hands, that, unless it was re- 
lieved by the coming and going of visitors, or they 
could invent some new om. Ht of killing it, they must 
be obliged, in order to render life support able, to set 
out for some watering place, and just make another 
short sojourn at the family mansion, before the London 
season commenced, where alone they expected to find 
pleasure. I endeavoured.to console them; and, with- 
out exposing their want of taste, was at some pains 
to shew how days, and weeks, and months, might be 
spent in the country, not or ily without languor, but 
with perfect enjoyment; but, when I talked of the 
charms of nature, of singing birds, purling streams, 
and opening flowers ; when ‘I descanted on the plea- 
sure and improvement to be derived from reading and 
conversation, they were ready to yawn in my fac e, 
and convinced me most scanty; that th: ‘y had no re- 
lish for my prescription. then asked if they had 
ever tried to find amusement from the 2 eXerCIS e of = 
nevolence; from visiting the cottagers in their ne 
bourhood, disposing of their superfluit ies in re ron 8 
the needy, raising the sick, or instructing the young. 
But to this they answered, that, though they studied 
to do all the good in their power, through the me- 
dium of their servants, and attended to singe J repre- 
sentation of distress which came to them by those 
means, they had no idea of converting their oye in- 
$o an hospital, or of acquiring the character of morses 
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aud Ludy Bountifuls. It was in vain to argue fur- 
ther; 1 pl: uinly perceived they were out of their cle. 
ment in the country, and that they were averse to 
learn the art of rendering it a source of pleasure to 
themselves, and of profit to others. During my 
short stay with them, I exerted myself to the utmost, 
to render my company agreeable, and to convince 
them how happv I felt my self 5 but they stared with 
surprise when I told them, at dinner, in what way I 
had spent my mornings; and seemed to pity my 
want of spirit, when I named my favourite pursuits 
and amusements. In a few days after I left them, I 
found they had set out on a tour of Wales, which was 
to consuine the remainder of the summer; and 
Townly Hall was left to the enjoyment of two or three 
old servants, who never wished to stir beyond its 
peaceful precincts. 

My next visit was to the lovely and sensible 
daughters of Mr. Homely, a widower about sixty 
years of age, who recounts it among the memorable 
wras of his life, that he visited London about thirty 
years ago, soon after he was married; and who de- 
claves he was so weary of a ten day’s residence in it, 
that nothing but the most urgent business should pre- 
vail on him to see ita second time. Yet, though he 
has constautly resided in the country, he has con- 
tracted no rusticity of manners; and is much better 
informed respecting passing events, than many who 
think themselves at the fountain-head of intelligence. 
His family consists of two unmarried daughters and a 
son; and if ever Happiness took up her abode with 
mortals, 1 must say it isin the bosom of this affec- 
tionate groupe, who never feel a vacant hour from the 
periormance of some duty, and who derive their 
princ ipal pleasure from active utility. 

Vhile Mr. Homely and his son are superintending 

a large i d beautiful farm, which they keep in their 
“vn hands, and which at once yie! lds them pleasure 
ni nrolit, the daughters are alternately engaged in 
domestic 
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domestic arrangements, in reading, working, draw- 
ing  botanizing, and walking. After making pro oe 
son for the daily wants of the family, in w hich th. 
combine elegance with economy, they devote a fer wW 
hours to the improvement of their minds, or thé 
amusement of their visitors. In the evening, the 
whole party walk a round of charity; not sauntering 
about within the limits of the pleasu: ‘e grounds, but 
calling on their poor Jabourers and tenants, inquiring 
into their wants, hearing their complaints, favouring 
them with their advice, when advice can be of ser- 
vice, and supplying their wants, not with a wasteful 
liberality, but in the manner best adapted to the exi- 
gencies intended to be relieved. Not an eye s 
benevolent family, but glistens with joy at their ay- 
proach; not an ear hears them, but blesses their la- 
bours of love. Except on particular occasions, they 
seldom travel farther than the next market town ; 
yet they are by no means averse to society; and 
within a very few miles of their residence, they 
have an agreeable circle of friends, in visiting and 
being visited by whom, they receive a heart-felt sa-. 
tisfaction. No ceremonious scruples, no expensing 
prepar ations, prevent their fre equent intercourse ; no 
hurry or confusion is observed, if a stranger ac eile nt- 
ally arrives; every thing proceeds in its regular 
course, the same as before and neither business, nor 
pleasure, neither the calls of duty, nor the claims of 
benevolence, suffer any interruption; while every 
person who visits this hospitable mansion, from the 
particular notice he receives, might be tempted to. 
think himself the sole object of ‘regard. So much 
indeed depends on method, such happy effects arise 
from activity of mind, combined with sweetness of 
disposition, that life to some is a round of pleasure, 
—e to others would present only vexation and tor- 

nent. 

Here I have already spent. several weeks, witho! 
secing a melancholy face, or feeling a heavy hour. 
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But the time is speedily approaching, when I must 
bid adieu to my estimable friends at Homely Place ; 
and if I meet with any thing worthy of observation 
in the remainder of my summer tour of visits, it will 
afford me pleasure to lay it before my readers. It is 
not improbable, indeed, that my next paper may be 
a continuation of the present subject; but in this I 
must be guided by circumstances, and the hope of 
being an useful monitor, or an amusing narrator of 
what strikes me as likely to please. 





a 


PORTRAIT of the CONTESSE DE. BREGY. 
Draven by Herself. 


[Fron Memoirs of celebrated Women, by Mrs. P1zK1NncTon. ] 


Vs fe person is neither too large nor too small, and 
perfectly well-proportioned. I have a certain 
negligent air, which convinces me, that I am one of 
the finest women. of my size. My hair is brown, 
and glossy; my complexion, clear and smooth; the 
form of my face oval, and all my features perfectly 
regular. 1 have fine eyes, in which there is a cer- 
tain mixture of colour which renders them brilliant 
and sparkling. My nose is of a pleasing form: my 
youth indeed is not the smallest, but perfectly pleas- 
ing, both as to colour and shape ; and as to my teeth, 
they are exquisitely beantiful, and allowed to be the 
finest in the world. My neck is equaliy beautiful ; 
and as to my hands and arms, they are delicately 
white. All these are accompanied with a lively and 
delicate air; and my glass persuades me I can see 
nothing superior to myself, As to my mind, it ap- 
pears to me, that others are more able to judge of it 
than myself; as there are no mirrors to reflect it to 
my sight; but it appears to me delicate, sensible, solid, 
and reasonable. As to my humour, I love to be 
praised, which makes me return with interest all the 
civil things which are said to me. I am naturally 
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proud and haughty, but Ican be soft and obliging 
when I please. I never contradict or oppose the sen- 
timents of others; and I can with truth declare, that 
I was born both modest and discreet. I am very 
indolent, and very proud, and take no pains to 
sue for favour, not even by the means of flattery. I 
neither seek pleasure nor amusement ; yet Iam _ 
nitely obliged to those who take the trouble of 
curing them for me. Tappear gay and lively ; A sag [ 
take care never to offend any person, unless obliged 
by ill conduct, and then I prefer raillery to resent- 
ment. I have an aversion to mimicry, because it 
begins with our enemies, and ends with our best 
friends. I have no turn for intrigue: I am reso- 
lute and persevering, even to obstinacy ; and those 
who wish to form a friendship with me, must 
be at the trouble of making all the advances them- 
selves; but, in return, I would endeavour to make 
them full amends, as I omit no opportunity of serving 
those for whom J have a friendship and esteem. I 
praise them, and defend them to the utmost; and 
time, which too often eflaces the remembranee of 
friendship in the minds of others, strengthens it in 
mine. I amtruly disinterested, but at the same time 
not easily to be duped: I never make choice of per- 
sons for my friends because they can be serviceable 
to me; but if they neglect to do it when they have 
the power, I think them no longer entitled to m 
friendship or esteem. | am not devout, though it has 
all my lite been my wish to become so. Iam gre atly. 
struck with the merits of others, which frequently 
salielied me to form too high an opinion of my 
own. I observe most religiously to keep my pro- 
mise, anddo not easily forgive a ‘breach of it towards 

myself. Jam we sorry that many of my faults p ro- 
ceed from pride, but none from meanness; and since 
Iam not able to conquer that pride which governs 
the greater part of my actions, I employ it for those 
purposes which put me in a condition of appearing 
without shame or confusion to myself, 
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ON FASHIONABLE FOLLIES 
ASHIONABLE Follies!” methinks Ihear some 


fair reader exclaim;— iis an unpromising 

title for attracting notice!’ ‘This I will readily 
grant; yet I cannot persuade myself to alter it; since 
folly, whether it come under the denon antics of 
fashionable, or not, is open to censure, and always 
considered as liable to be animadverted upon. “ There 
are,’ says a celebrated- author, “ in every age, new 
errors to be rectified, and new follies to be op sposed ;” 
and we vine but allow, that, though invention 
often proc luces what is really beneficial, it is no less 
fertile in producing new crimes, and ig ‘aprices, 
Yet I cannot help thinking that novelty will more 
particularly apply to the follies, rather than to the 
errors, which are discoverable in the world, since 
the latter do not admit of so many variations. The 
proneness in human nature to err, has continued in 
one unceasing round, and been productive of nearly 
the same effects, however the particular incidents 
connected with them may have been diversified ; but, 
with regard to what may be termed the follies a this 
motley world, being of a lighter texture, they spread 
into various branches, and compose an infinite variety. 

Every age has been distinguished by its peculiar 
follies ; and in these ingenious times, when inven- 
tion may be said to have arrived at maturity, every 
day produces something to add to the list of what has 
gone before. ‘These follies, which only last while 
they have novelty to recommend them, and then are 
disregarded, and soon forgotten, may be said to owe 
their “attractions to Fashionma name held in such 
universal estimation, that it can make things, which 
vould otherwise seem trifling and ridiculous, swell 
into the most momentous importance, and become 
universally admired and imitated. 

In the. earlier ages of mankind, one may easily . 
suppose that the invention of our ancestors was suf- 
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ficiently employed in devising and improving conve- 
niences, or what were in themselves of real utility : 
thus, though they were likewise employed in the ex- 
ercise of novel inventions, it had always some ten- 
dency to what was intrinsically useful. ‘This is beau- 
tifully touched upon by Cowper, when “ singing the 
Sopha.” 

‘¢ Thus first Necessity invented stools ; 

** Convenience next suggested elbow chairs, 

‘¢ And Luxury th’ accomplish’d Sopha last;” 
all equally tending to the ‘ soft recumbency of out- 
stretched limbs,” though in progressive degrees of 
improvement and elegance. 

To the more refined genius which distinguishes 
the present age, it was reserved to extend such con- 
fined limits: when invention being racked for every 
thing that could add to ease or to pleasure, tiil nothing 
more remained to be done, and yet all this without 
having extinguished the insat iable thirst for novelty, 
it became necessary to give up the old-fashioned ex- 
cuse of pointing out the use fal properties of anew in- 
vention; and it was considered as quite a sufficient 
apology ‘for producing it, that it had the recommenda- 
tions of being new and fushionabie. Who could resist 
two such powerful incitements ? and who, in their 
eagerness to be the first possessors of such a treasure, 
could stay to consider whether it was ever intended, 
or could possibly be applied, to any useful purpose ? 

This opened a wide field for ingenuity to display 
itself in—yet the cravings of Fashion could not be 
satisfied here. Fashion 1s so imperious a master, that 
whatever it demands of its votaries, is instantly com- 
plied with, though each one flatters himself that 
the sacrifice is a voluntary one: it can make the 
greatest deprivations and inconveniencics become 
easy and palatable, and reconcile us to the greatest 
incongruities; “tis the magical ingredient which 
makes whatever is tinctured with it, slip down plea- 
santly, and even deliciously. 

Among 
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Among the numerous absurdities which may he 
classed under the denomination of Fashionable Fol- 
fies, as being unconnected with any useful or ra- 
tional purpose, there is one which I cannot help 
remarking on, and which must, I think, be considered 
“us Pp eculiar to the present day—not exactly as a novel 
ivention-the seed iy in this case being in the ap- 
aticsion of it. What I refer to, is the prevailing 
foible of affecting to be short-sighted, and of its be- 
coming fashionable for the youthful and tonish part, 
more especially of the male se x, to encrease their 
speculative powers by the hitherto ancient privilege 
of wearing spee tacles. ‘That we are all of us sufhi- 
ciently short-sighted, 1s pretty evident ; but it does not 
seem equally clear that the species of short-sighted - 
ness which spectacies may be supposed to remedy, 
has any thing of an epidemical nature init, or should 
prevail more generally at one time than another ; 
more especially among those who, from certain old- 
fashioned notions, may be supposed to require them 
the least. 

Yhere cannot, I conceive, be a more undeniable 
proot of the prevalence of Fashion, than w hen it can 
make these in the prime of life and health, imitate 
the infirmities ofage; and take up voluntarily as an 
ornament, what was formerly reluctantly resorted to 
when they could no longer be dispensed ‘with. It was 
one of those tokens by which the ravages of time 
could not be concealed; for though grey b airs might 
be discarded, and youthful ringlets sup ply their place, 
yet this could not be reniedied any other way. 

Though there are many, doubtiess, who think 
nothing further of these ncw-thought-of face orna- 
ments, when they put them on, than that they have 
seen many very fashionable — wear them, who, 
nevertheless, could see better without the m, yet there 
are others who, perhaps, do not usc them without 
design, There are some who, I cannot help thinking 
suppose th: it, by this contrivance, they appear.to de- 
rive aecertain degree of penetrating acvicness they 
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many knowing men have a way, when considering 
any subject, particularly puzzling or abstruse, oi 
nearly shutting their e yes, (by way, perhaps of shew- 
ing that they can see better with them bai f shut than 
others can with them wide ope ns) so these imagine 
that, to peer through a pair of glasses, manifests in 
them an extraordinary degree of speculative wis- 
dom; or, perhaps, giving themsclves full credit for 
possessing more than common sagacii y; the 'V conclude 
that, as an astronomer makes use of a telesc ope to 
assist him in contemplating the radiance of the hea- 
vens, so they must use more than natural means to 
observe the common occurrences whichthe world pre- 
sents to their view. 

There are others, perhaps, who having conceived very 
enlarged ideasof the advantages whicha little assurance 
gives them in their advances towards the fair sex, find 
remain nota little benefited by this inagical kind of 
aid sand (tocompare great things with smal!) asthe im- 
wialor Garrick first met the public eye under the pro- 
tection of a black countenance, so these humble imita- 
tors find it much easier (being, perhaps, butin their no- 
viciate) to put on a contident look, and stare a modest 
voung woman out of countenance with such an assist- 
ance, “than venturingon arencontré with the naked eye. 

It is probable there are others, indued with more 
modesty than the class last mentioned, have resorted 
to them as a means of safety; since it is admitted, 
that Love makes his entrance through the eyes to the 
heart; and taking, perhaps, the idea from the cele- 
brated Gulliver, who put on his spectacles to secure 
his occult faculties from the intssile weapons of his 
potent enemies the Blefuscans, think it not impolitic 
to use the same means of defence as a baricado against 
the radiant eyes they are hable to have levelled at 
the: m; prudently refi ecting, thata glance from a fair 
pair of eyes, must, by having to pe netrat e through 
such an obstruction, come with diminishe a foree to 
the grand ettadel the heart. ‘hough this cannot be 
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considered asa motive of great bravery, yet it is, per- 
haps, the only way in which they can be considered 
as of any utility ; ; since it is warding off a species 
of attack, which, though not, perhaps, so destructive, 
as being “ made the mark of smoky muskets,” has 
nev ertheless done considerable execution. 

It would give me considerable pleasure to be able 
to exonerate the fair sex from any participation in 
this purblind species of aflee tation; yet, though it 
should seem as universally received among them, te 
their beauty would gain but little augmentation by 
the use of so singular an ornament, they nevertheless 
appear to have imbibed, in some degree, the fashion- 
able propensity of viewing the world through a glass. 
Yet I must do them the justice to acknowledge, it only 
comes into use when any thing appears to require a 
minuter inspection than ordina: ‘vy. They are, doubt- 
less, well aware, they can make a much more effec- 
tual use of their eves ‘when divested of such an ob- 
scurity to their brightness; the partial use they 
make of glasses, serving only, by way of contrast, 
to make the glance more keenly felt, when the im- 
pediment is removed. 

Upon the whole, I think it is evident, that being 
short-sighted as proceeding from a defect of the 
inteilects, may be considered as much a disease as 
when proceeding from a detect of the eyes; and I 
should not, I think, be acting candidiv, did I not, 
aiter expatiating on the disease, endeavour to pre- 
scribe a remedy. This might, perhaps, easily be 
uce omplist d, by applying to the pi urt affected a small 
portion of common seise ; an ingredient of inestimable 
virtue when Fashion so far over-runs its bounds as to 
subvert Nature. It would, I am persuaded, work a 
pertect cure, am, agreeable to Hamlet’s observation 
to Osrick, “The hat where it ought to be—'tis for 
the head,’—would lead thein to coincide with me in 
saying, “ Spectactes to their pre sper papers omethat } 
to be used by those who cannot do without them. 

siug. 1SG 4. [lennicus. 
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OSBORNE FITZROY: 
A CALEDONIAN ROMANCE, 
CHAP. VII. 


— from page 19. | 


O fairest, while thy heart is yet sincere, 
Th’ assaults of discontent and de subt revel: 


Dark, e’en at noontide, is our mortal ai, 
But let us hope; to doubt is to rebel : 
Let us exult in Hore, and all may yet be well. 
BeaTTIE. 
fase arrival of Lord Fdmund occasioned the 
greatest surprise at Clifford Castle. Drel z 

forth received him with much shew of joy ; and Mar- 
varetta strove not to suppress the cinotions of pleasure 
his presence excited. After a short time 
ternal solicitude, Lord Edmund mentioned the friend 
who accompanied him, who was staying at a cottage 
near the Castle, waiting to be favored with a private 
audience of the Duke, having tidings of importance 
to communicate. Drelingforth made various inquiries 
concerning him, but seemed to receive little satisfac. 
tion from the answers of Grafton, At length he de- 
sired that the stranger might be sent for. ~ Del Ma- 
rino, who was present, seemed ai ixiously curious to 
know the result of the business: and when Grafton 
retired, observed to the Duke, that, as some treachery 
might be intended, he would remain within hearing. 
The Duke assented to this proposal; and when the 
stranger was announced, withdrew into an adjoining 
apartment to receive him. Drelingtorth surveyed his 
visitor with looks of anxious inguiry. At the first 
glance his features changed: a cold trembling seized 
him, and he retreated a few paces in astonishment. 
“Tienry,” said the stranger, “do you know me? 
Has your heart still one vulnerable part to feel for the 
sorrows of an injured brother?” The Duke heard no 
more; a deep groan was all the sound that escaped 
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hin, and he sunk, coavulsed with horror, upon the 
earth. At that moment Del Marino rushed in: |js 
livid countenance betrayed rage and terror: he drew 
a dagger from his bosom, and plunged it in the side 
of the unfortunate stranger. Drelingtorth still re. 
mained insensible, uttering terrible cries, which soon 
brought the domestics into the room. Del Marino, 
with ‘astonishing presence of mind, ordered them to 
seize on the stranger, and convey hin ‘to a place of 
security. ‘“ My trembling hand,” said he, * refused 
its office. His wound is but slight. The wretch 
tyould have murdered your lord, but that Heaven or- 
dained me to be the means of his preservation. With 
his own murderous weapon, I would have avenged my 
friend.” Villain!” cried the fainting stranger, “ the 

leaven you blaspheme knows the falschood of that 
charge; yet tremble, for the hour of oppression is at 
anend: thy crimes will yet be punished.” “ Ad. 
murable hyp yeTisy,”? said Del Marino. “'Take him 
away; I shudder to behold him ; will attend to my 
friend. Send Monmouth to me.” The dismay ed 
servants obeyed his orders; and the Castle was soon 
a scene of confusion. The Duke’s disorder proved 
obstinate; his senses were touched; and it was im- 
possible for any one to obtain a rational answer from 
him. He freque sutly mentioned Osborne; which cave 
rise to the conjecture that the Duke’s mysterious w vard 
was concerned in the transaction; and this conjec- 
ture was confirmed by the letters which Grafton de- 
livered to his son and Lady Alexina, and occasioned 
the answer from the latter, which caused poor Osborne 
such anguish of mind. Determined to vindicate him- 
self at all ev ents, he packed up his papers, and re- 
paired, with all possible expedition, to Clifford Castle. 
When admitted into the presence of the Duchess, he 
fel] at her fect, and with tears assured her of his in- 
noccnce. “ Unhappy youth,” said Margaretta, rais- 
ing him, “what am I to think? The prisoner who 
attempted the life of Drelingforth, asserts, that he is 
the 
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the real Duke; that he is your father, and the bro- 
ther of my husband. Such an absurd claim could 
only be supported by the most horrible measures. 
Nor can I hope to find you innocent, since years of 
disguise and fraud have inured you to the art of de- 
ceiving others !” 

“ It j is truce,” said Osborne, “ every circumstance 
is against me. Re read in your eyes, that your heart 
would plead in my behalf. These papers are all I 
have to offer in my defence: if they wn not clear me 
from the imputation of intentional deceit, L must rest 
wholly upon the mercy of my ee Cana J 
see the prisoner, Madam” “1 believe not,” replied 
the Duchess. “ Del Marino has charge of him; aud 
has ordered that no one shall have access to him till 
he is regularly brought to trial, which will shortly 
take piace, if he recovers.” 

“« Well, Madam,” returned Osborne, sighing, “ I 
must submit. In confiding this packet to you, | 
place my destiny in your hands. But tell me, I con- 
jure you, does Lady Alextna take no interest in my 
fate?” “ Whatever the secret thought of my daug sh. 
ter may be,” replied Margaretta, “ she has too much 
respect for her family, to let concern foe an uns worthy 
object disturb her peace, or betray her from her duty.’ 

“ You are right, Madam, tocheck my presumption,” 
cried Osborne, indign: intly ; “but you are ungene- 
rous to condemn unheard. I find I have little to 
hope for.” 

“You have every thing to hope for, if your cause 
is just. Remain here while I peruse these papers. 
Iwill then advise you fur the best.” The Duchess 
then withdrew, leaving Osborne ina state of the most 
painfal uncertainty ; and shutting herself up in her 
chamber, peruse id the following narrative. 

“ Donna Paulina was the only daughter of the rich 
Don Guzman of Seville. At the age of sixteen, her 
father sanctioned the addresses of the Marguis del 
Marino; and Paulina, knowing no preference, readily 
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assented to the proposals of her friend’s brother, 
From the earliest infancy of Paulina and Agnes, they 
were united in the closest bonds of atlection ; nor 
conid the name of sister add any strength to isis 
tricd friendship. Agnes, who knew the failings of 
Del Marino, was too generous to concé al them em 
her friend; anda secret repugnance gradually rose 
in the mind of Paulina, as the day of their unien 
drew near. About this time the young Duke of 

Jyelingforth, with his brother Henry, making the 
continental tour, arrived at Seville: they were intro. 
duced to Don Guzman, who paid them every polite 
attention. Drelingforth was captivated with the per- 
son and manners of Paulina, nor was Henry less 
pleased with the more humble Agnes. Alas! Os. 
borne, in mortified vanity I write: these fragile re- 
mains of your suppose d mother can hardly give you 
an idea of the thoughtless, conceited Agnes. % Paulina 
loved me; she was blind to my foibles, and that very 
indulgence confirmed meinthem. ‘The flattering ate 
tentions of the young Englishman were received with 
undisguised pleasure, and too soon I perceived Paulina 
was not less susceptible of _ Duke’s attractions. 
Her ch vice was sanctioned by merit; mine too fa- 


tally was but pees justifie A Henry vas a young 


Risbitinn, He became the friend of my brother, if 
i may so call the companion of his excesses; and 
whiie el Marino flattered himself with the prospect 
ofan eligible establishment for a portionless sister, 
Henry basely vobbed her of her only possession— 
virtue, Dreading a discovery which would subject 
hii to the uncontréaled resentment of my brother, 
Henry urged me to conceal myself; to which I, 

mid in guilt, assented, and to Paulina only confided 
the secret of my retreat. Del Marino was greatly 
enraged at my elopement, yet suspected not his 
fricnd ; and pursuit of me was soon diverted by a new 
discovery. The Duke had been successful in per- 
suading Paulina to a secret marriage; trusting that a 
fond 
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fond father would not withhold his forgiveness, as 
his daughter had chosen a man of probity, 1 rank, and 
fortune. In this they were unhappily mistaken: the 
old man was inflexible, and turned Paulina from his 
house; while my brother, finding himself duped, 
vowed the bitterest venveance, while, with treache ry 
unequalled, he strove te inspire the weak- minded 
Henry with the same sentiments. The unhappy Pau- 
lina concealed herself at the house of a friend. Ter 
husband paid her the tenderest attention, and anxiously 
hastened her preparations for their departure to Eng- 
land. Henry, however, made continual delays, till 
the situation of Paulina rendered it absolute va recs. 
gary to depart immediately. [ accompanied my 
friend, in the disguise of a peasant, to the vessel ; 
while her husband and Henry were engaged on shore 
with Del Marino. She w ildiy claspe vd her arms 
round me, and entreated me to be the companion of 
a voyage which to her seemed full of peril. My 
heart bounded at the request; and my passage was 
taken as her servant. At a late hour my brother 
came on board with Henry: they were both in a state 
of inebriation. The Duke did not acc ompany them. 
Paulina inquired for her husband; and Del Marino, 
with much seeming concern, told her, that the Duke, 
h: aving made too free with the bottle on tal king leave 
of his friends, they were under the necessity of let- 
ting himy remain on shore that night; but that he 
would ¢ ertainly be with them early in the morning. 
Satisfied with this intelligence, Paulina retired to 
rest; though J thought I read in the features of my 
brother, more than I dared make known to her. Mx 
conjectures were top soon confirmed. At an early 
honr I went on deck, and perceived we had left land 
fur behind us. The motion of the vessel confirined 
Paulina in the dreadful truth, and her agony Was in- 
deseribable. In the anguish of the mome nt, my : 
cret was discovered; and Henry reproached me with 
having disguised myself with the purpose of pursuing 
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him to England; at the same time giving me to un- 
derstand, that my scheme was as unw orthy of myself 
as it would be unavailing. His late neglect had, in 
a great measure, alienated my affectivuns from him, 
but his cruel insults almost deprived me of reason ; 
and, but for the alarming situation of my unhappy 
friend, 1 had buried my shame and sorrows in th 
ocean. Wewere landed at Leith. Paulina was ina 
high fever, and it was deemed necessary to allow her 
a few days rest. She continually called ‘for the Duke; 
and Del Marino at length inf formed her, that he had 
been unfortunately engaged in a quarrel the night of 
their departure, which had cost him his life. The 
apprehensions of Paulina had already anti icipated this 
intelligence, and her only solace seemed in my com- 
pany. ‘This satisfaction they did not ag, ala us of; 
but repaired to the Castle, to arrange, as they said, 
every thing for our reception ; leaving us at the ¢ Cap- 
tain’s house, who undertook to provide vite thing 
for our accommodation. Wecks passed away, yet we 
beard notof our expected removal; during Ww i ae m- 
terval, I gave birth toa daughter ; and the confine- 
ment of my friend was an event hourly expected. 
Hap pily | recovered in time to attend upon her; and, 
Ww ith heartfelt pleasure, I dispatched a messenger 
to the Castle, with intelligence that she was delivered 
of ason. But my joey was soon changed to the 
deepest sorrow, when, on the second day, the ex- 
bausted Paulina expired in my arms. From that 
hour her infant derived nourishment from my bosom, 
and as my own I have ever loved the orphan Osborne, 
ramed aiter his untortunate father. My affection for 
this babe made the loss of my own less afflictive to 
me; it was a memorial of disgrace, and Heaven sig- 
vified its displeasure, by removing itfrom me. ‘The 
child of misfortune took place of the child of guilt ; 
and 1 bedewed thy smiling face, Osborne, with tears 
of penite ace and anguish, The arrival of a couricr 
from the Castle, reminded me of my own destitute 
situation, 
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situation. The person who brought my _ brother's 
letter, was Mr. Moreland, an esteemed servant of tlic 
late Duke’s. Del Marino tela ia se Ph seh 
terms, that I would immediately send the child tot 
Castle, where it should be aiiaeathe taken care of; 
but that, for myself, a suitable provision should be 
allowed me by his fricud, on condition that I would 
return to my own country, or settle in any part dis- 
tant from the Castle. ‘This wasa death-biow to all 
my hopes. ‘To be separated from my darling Os- 
borne, was atrial I could not endure; and, in the 
phrenzy of the moment, a wild scheme struck my 
imagination, which [I hastily put in execution. I 
placed my child in the coffin of Paulina, and taking 
_ land into the chamber of death, desired hin ¢ 
arate themif he pleased. The young man seem 

shocked at the thoughts of removing the lifeless in- 
oe it, and turning to me with a significant look, said, 

“The willof Penident eis not to bedisputed, Madam. 
The death of this child, however or . sing to you, 
may be the means of preserving others from guilt, 
and future misery.” His words struck me forcibly: 
his suspicions seemed to accord with my own; and I 
was delighted with the stratagem I had used. More- 
land was satisfied that it was the corpse of the young 
heir that he monte and gave orders for the bodies to 
be inclosed in a leaden coffin, and conve ved t o the 
Castle. A oma apprehensions filled my mind 
least the deceit should be detected. Moreland, by 
order of his master, presented me with a hundred 
pounds, which necessity induced me to accept ; and 
at parting, [desired him to inform Del Marino, that, 
as soon as my health was re-established, |] should 

rn to Seville. This, however, was not my int 
ion: T resolved, if possible, to watch the conduct of 
the new Duke e; and for vour sake, Osborne, I cd 
mined to brave every danger. I deprived you of your 
uheritance throuch a selfish motive at first, which 
las, Tam persuaded, been the means of preserving 
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your life.” Margaretta laid aside the papers with 
horror: her husband had never been an object likely 
to engage her esteem; he now seemed a monster of 
vice in her eyes. Her reflections were too painful to 
support, and she was almost unable to continue the 
perusal of a recital which filled her with the most 
dreadful apprehensions. She no longer doubted that 
the stranger was the Duke of Drelingforth, and she 
trembled in anticipation of the disgrace which would 
overwhe:m her family ona disclosure of past transac- 
tions. (To be continued.) 





——~<Q>- “ 
ON HUMANITY. 
UMANITY is a high and important virtue, 


founded on a nobleness of soul of the first spe- 
cies; but how is it to be known whether a man per- 
forms certain. actions from this ‘warm and generous 
motive, or from a cold sense of duty ? Good works 
certainly do not always proceed from motives com- 
pletely virtuous. The bosom of a man, whose mind 
is constantly immersed in the corrupted currents of 
the world, is generally shut against every thing that 
is truly good; he may, however, sometimes do good 
without being virtuous; for he may be great in his 
actions, though little in his heart. Virtue is a qua- 
lity much more rare than is generally imagined; and 
therefore the words, Awmnanity, virtue, patriotism, and 
many others of similar kinds, should be used with 
greater caution than they usually are, in the inter- 
courses of mankind. It is only upon particular occa 
sions that they ought to be cailed forth; for, by mak- 
ing them too familiar, their real import is weake wy 
and the sense of those excellent qualities they express, 
in a great degree destroyed. Who would not blush 
to be ‘alled learned or hwnane, when he hears the most 
ignorant complimented on their knowledge, and “ the 
well-known humanity” of the most atrocious villain la- 
vishly praised ¢ ZL. 
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THE INEXPERIENCED TRA 


[Continued from page 122 ] 


VELLER. 


HE landlord of the inn to which my friend had 

recommended me, had received intimation of 
my intended | journey to town, and accosted me with 
that air of humility and politens ss, Which convinced 
me that he was solicitous to oblige. 

From Myr. Hamilton’s letter, Sir, (said he,) I 
understand you are a with Londoa, Any 
information that is in my power to give, you may 
command; yet, in this gre: it town Sir, you will find 
many who are ready tooller you their frien: iship, but 


it will be necessary for you to be upon your uned. 


« Upon my euard! against whom #” I inquire d, in 
atone of astonishment. “ Against a variety of de- 


ceptious characters, Sir, (rep plied he, ») with w we this 
place abounds, who will easily discover your igno- 
rance of the impositions which they y pract: se, and, 
unless you are cautious, will ce rtainly make you their 
dupe.” As my landlord said this, a waiter summoned 
him into another apartment. A new train of ideas 
rushed upon my mind, and I began toenquire within 
myself w hether it were - sible that I Raid already 
been deceived. Charmed as I had been by the pre- 
— e shown me by Fanny J Middleton, vet some de- 

‘ee of besager= vent had becn excited by the fami- 
aie f her address; but as I was totally ignorant 
of the manners of the query I dare not suffer myself 
to disapprove that which those better acquainted with 
it might deem fashionable and polite. 

I had been informed by my friend Hamilton, 
that my intelligent landlord had lived butler in a 
nobleman’s family many years; and having travelled 
with them into different countries, he had consc- 
quently obtained some knowlege of mankind. I there- 
fore resolved to make him acquainted with the pre- 
ceding day’s adventures, and inquire whether he 
thought 
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thought it possible that I had been deceived; as | 
rea! tly began to consider it rather extraordinary, that 
persons of such consequence should have travelled in a 
stage. He soon after re-entered the parlour, to say 
that he feared my luggage had not been booked ; and 
that my portmantcau must have been left, by some 
accident, at the inn where I had slept. 

Upon my informing him that I had not encumbered 
myself with luggage, “the honest fellow expressed his 
surprise, and told me, that in London I should find 
dress absolutely necessary, if 1 wished to obtain adimis- 
sion into genteel life. He went farther than this; 
for, with several apologies, he assured me, that my 
present appearance would lead me into inconveni- 
encies for which I was not prepared ; “ For I assure 
you, Sir, (said he,) there are a set of sharpers in this 
city, who support themselves entirely by the credu- 
lity of mankind. ‘These fellows frequent the cofite- 
rooms of every inn of note in the Mctropolis: They 
will discover the proper tools for them to work with 
by the very cut of a coat; and it is not three weeks 
ago, since a young gentleman, who had never before 
been in London, was cheated by them in this house 
of near three hundred pounds.” 

“ Good God, Sir! (I exclaimed,) do you tolerate 
such iniquity? I understood that the police of London 
was the best regulated of any city in the world; yet 
your magistrates suffer a set of harpies to prev upon 
the unsuspicious ; and even you permit actual sharpers 
to resort to your house.” 

« My dear Sir, (he replied,) it is impossible to 
prevent them; I have no right to tell any man that 
he is arogue, or a thief. L live by the favours and 
smiles of the public ; and if the credulous are weak 
enough to sufier themselves to be cheated, how can 
that be any business of mine? Mr. Hamilton, to 
whom, ina variety of instances, I have been indebted, 
informed me you, Sir, had too favourable an opi- 
nion of the world; and desired, when I had the ho- 
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nour of seeing you in London, that I would endea- 
vour to put you upon your guard.” 

‘ And have [ then, (said | mentally,) left the abode 
of purity and confidence, for a purpose of becom- 
ing acquainted with the world so full of deceit! 
Ww here even the cut of a coat is to render me a fit 
object for imposition ; and the man of tntegrity is cers 
tain of becoming the dupe of a cheat! Yet have I not 
been cautioned against the artifices of the knavish 
and designing ? And when I behold the d: inger of 
the road I am travelling, shall I not avoid the pre- 
cipice’s edge * Yes, thus armed against the attack of 
an insidious enemy, It w ould be cowardice in the 
extreme in me to quit the field.” 

A studious attention to dress I had always consi- 
dered as‘a mark of weakness; but, from what the 
inn-keeper had told me, I now viewed it in a different 
ley and therefore requested him immediately to 
Si end for a taylor, who would new model my appear- 
ance, without loss of time. ‘Two shirts I likewise 
found inadequate to comfort, independent of the en- 
gagements I found myself hkcly to make, if my new 
acquaintance lived in the style they gave me reason 
to believe. 

3ehold, then, my person completely metamorphosed. 
Every hair in my head underwent a new direction 
from the hands of Mr. Blane: and though vanity, as 
I before observed, was not one of my natural failings, 
) certainly was extremely well Satisfied with the 
change. Though I had resolved to make Thompson 
(s which was the name of the honest inn-kee per) ace 
guainted with the new connections I had formed i 
the stage, yet I began to think it would be giving 
him too decided a proof of my want of discrimina- 
tion, and I really wished Miss Middleton to see the 
alteration which a few hours had made. 

The coflfee-room, however, 1 avoided with as much 
care as I would a pestilential atmosphere; though I 
resolyed to visit it when my dress no longer announced 
2 me 
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me to be an attractive stranger for a thief; and I be- 
came impatient until the hour arrived when J] was to 
wait upon Miss Mid« lleton, though I derived } 

entertainment from rambling about the streets. Ro. . 
peate ‘dly had I taken out my watch, eagerly expect- 
ing the arrival of the happy moment. Never had 
tine seemed to move with so saturnine a heel. At 
length the clock struck eight; I threw myself into a 


o 
i] 


vehicle, and, in the course of a few minutes, found 
myself in Charles-Street. ‘The house appeared large. 
A black servant opened the door to me, and conducte il 
nie into a very spacious room. ‘The showiness of the 
furniture struck me with astonishment: though I 
could not help thinking the ladies in London had no 
antipathy to dirt, to tawdry fineness 1 had an insur- 
mountable aversion; yet every article in the reom 
was rather gay than reat; but, before I had time to 
make many observations, Mrs. Orme, and her fair 
coimpanion, entered the room. 

It} had entertained the slightest doubt of Miss 
Middleton’s preference for me, her countenance w ould 
comple tely have quieted my fears; for never did I 
behold pleasure more strongly depictured than it was 
in every feature of her face. “Iam de ‘lighted to 
see you, Mr. Franklin, (said she, in an embar- 
rassed accent; allow me to introduce you to my 
friend Mrs. Orme. Bui what a change has a few hours 
produced in your appearance ! though you certainly 
did not require the adventitious aid of dress.” 

Though I hoped, and expected, she would ri 
pleased with my improvement, yet I was co mpletely 
confused at her having expressed it in such pointei 
terms; and I had always been taught to consider 
every remark upon the dress, ov person, as a decided 
proof of being thoroughly ill-bred. Though Mrs. 

syme ccrtainly was upwards of filty, she had the 
complexion and bloom of a cirl of fifteen; but what 
struck me with peculiar astonishment was, the per- 
fect symmetry and wiitencss of her teeth. The only 
mark 
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mark of years discoverable in her whole person, was 
a few indentured strokes which I perceived near her 
throat and eyes: these, however, I attributed to her 
having lost some of her corpulency, not to the devas- 
tating hand of Time. 

I endeavoured to support my part of a very 
sprightly conversation which took place upon our 
adventures in the stage: though I was a little sur- 
prised at finding that double entendre supplied the 
place of genuine wit. I had not been five minutes 
in the room, when Captain Middleton joined us, ac- 
companied by a gentleman whom he introduced to 
me by the name of the Reverend Mr. Best: but his 
dress was the only thing which bespoke his profession, 
for he certainly was the most facetious of Mrs. Orme’s 
guests. I was astonished at seeing Middleton make 
his appearance, having understood that he was to 
accompany Lady Larkington to the play; but this 
he accounted for, by informing me, that her Lady- 
ship had been taken suddenly ill. 

Tea being ended, the card table was placed before 
us, and the lady of the house proposed our playing 
at vingt-une: to which of course I re sadily conse nted, 
though I had predetermined to avoid the game of 
whist. I seated myself by the side of the object of 
my admiration, as the lovely Fanny’s conquest by 
this time was complete; for though there were some 
few things in her behaviour which [ did not altoge- 
ther approve of, yet they vanished from my remem- 
brance with one tender glance of her eyes. So com- 
pletely were my senses entranced by the captivating 
preference which she shewed me, that I actnailly 
knew not a single card that I played; and I lost my 
money with as much Stoical indiffe wenee, as if I had 
been master of ten thousand a year. Miss Middle- 
ton happened to be the chief winner, and generally 
cleared three or four pounds by every deal : and 
though I was continually requesting change of notes 
from her, she had totally forgotten “he ‘y former debts. 

Time flew so rapidly, thi tt the watchman called 
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eleven, without my thinking I had been half an 
hour in the house: the sound of his voice, however, 
recalled me to recollection, and I instantly arose to 
take my leave. The hospitable Mrs. Orme, however, 
insisted upon my taking a sandwich; informing me, 
at the same time, that “her niece, who was at heme 
for the Easter holiday s, had a party of young friends; 
perceiving, I imagine, from my countenance, that I 
was astonished at the peals of laughter which at that 
moment reached my ears. 

‘ Youth, Mr. Franklin, (said she,) 1s the season 
of gaiety, and I never feel so much happiness as 
when I can contribute to its delight ; and as Il thought 
my presence might be a check upon the young peo- 
ple’ s enjoyme ut, I resolved that Emily should be 
mistress of the ceremonies to-night. Their mirth, 
however, I think, appears to be rather noisy ; yet it 
is the natural consequence when school girls and boys 
meets; it would be cruel in me to inter rupt their enjoy- 
ments, though I do not approve quite so mnch noise.’ 

{could not help admiring the behaviour of this 
amiable woman, and intreated that the sportive mer- 
riment ol her niece’s young companions might not be 
disturbed. Her sentiments brought to my recollec- 
tion a thousand pleasing images, for her conduct cor- 

responded with the dens I had heard expressed by 
the dear and ever-to-be-lamented author of my birth. 
Before my departure, I intreated permission to have 
the honour of accompanying the ladies on the follow- 
ing evening to the play ; the proposal was immedi- 
ately accepted, and in a transport of delight I re- 
luc tantly took leave. 

The image of the lovely Fanny Middleton accom- 
panied me; and so romantically was I in love, that 
1 actually wished she had been poor, that I might 
have had the satisfaction of proving the disinterested- 
ness of the passion which she had inspired. To have 
possessed the person of this amiable girl, I would have 
sacrificed fortune and expectation: her conversation 
would prove a source of intellectual delight; but I 


dreaded 
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dreaded the influence Lady Larkington might have 
over a youngcreature towhom she was so ne: urly allied. 

Animated by Hope, and alternately depressed by 

apprehension, ‘L arrived at my quarters about half past 
one. “I began to be alarmed for you, Sir, (said the 
Ww orthy Thompson, opening at the same time the door 
of my coach.) You have been spending the evening 
with your relations I suppose, Mr. Franklin,” he con- 
tinned inan enquiring tone of voice. “ No, upon my 
soul, Thompson, I had entirely forgotten them: I mean, 
a prior engagement had driven them out of my mind.” 

“ You will excuse me, I hope, Sir; but the waiter 
informed me the coachman had been ordered to drive 
you to rather a suspicious street; and as Mr. Hamilton’s 
jetter particularly mentioned that you had no ac- 
quaintance in London, | formed a few conjectures, Sit. 
You understand what I mean.” 

I certainly did understand my friendly landlord’s 
meaning, and therefore resolved to make him ac- 
quainted with the respectability of the lady’s cha- 
racter at whose house I had been entertained. In 
short, Itold him every circumstance which had hap- 
pened from the time of our accidentally meeting 
in the stage. Judge then, candid reader, how com- 
pletely I must have been mortified, when I came to 
the close of my tale, and waiting with impatience to 
hear him congratulate me upon my good fortune, not 
to find him articulate a single word! During my nar- 

ration, it is true, I had observed him at some parts 
shrug his shoulders, and at others, shake his head, 
as if. actually doubting the truth of my assertions, or 
at least thinking them rather of the marvellous kind. 

“<« Well, Thompson, (I enquired,) am I not a lucky 
fellow ? Tvo thousand a year is no despicable thing: 
yet, on my honour, it is not the fortune which has 
attracted me.” “ That, indeed, Sir, (replied he,) is 
a devilish lucky thing.” As he said this, there was 
something in the tone of his voice which disconcerted 
me. “ And pray, Sir, what the Devil may you mean ?” | 
demanded innovery pleasant accent.” “ Why, thatthe 
Q2 charming 
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charming Fanny Middleton has not two thousand pence, 
If I offend you, Mr. eg with my freedom, 
1 am sincerely sorry for it; but] cannot bear to 
see a young man of your poe wate: ng so easily 
anne. Depend upon it, you have got into a gang 
of ¢ sand sharpers.” “ Liold, Sir: (I exclaimed 
in anger: , Y will not hear such vile abuse.” 

« [ will be silent, (said he calmly :) but let me con- 
jure you to go to Newington-Green to-morrow morn- 
ing; make your uncle acquaint: «i with every circum- 
stance W bie ‘h has happened, and he will be of my 
opinion, J will bet you twenty pounds,’ 

The first thing I “did, upon imy arrival in London, 
was to write to thisrelation, whom J had not seen for so 
Inany years, to inform him, that, if agreeable, I would 
pay him a visit at his country- house. My pride had 
been a little piqued by not having received an imme- 
diate answer; and I swore that ] never would go to 
Newington, unless my uncle expressed a wish that I 
should: adding, that if I was inclined, the thing 
would be impossible, as ] was engaged to accompany 
the ladies to Drury-Lane. 

Though I really had felt displeasure with my 
friendly landlord for having expressed his sentiments 
in such very plain terms, yet, when I retired to my 
own apartment, I reflected very seriously upon what 
he had said, and resolved to watch with great cir- 
cuinspection, before I made a positive offer of my 
hand. Before I arose on the following morning, a 
‘letter was brought to me with the post mark of New- 
ington-Green ; and though I had felt piqued at what 
I considcred an unnecessary tardiness, the idea of 
being received with affection Ly such near relatives, 
#florded me inexpressible delight. From the singu- 
jarity of my father’s temper, "I had-been estranged 
from all my family: I was a link dissevered from Con- 

sanguinity’s maguetic chain; and the pleasure I felt 

at the prospect of being upon friendly terms with 
such near relations, it w ould be difficult for the power 
of language to describe. Lager to peruse the senti- 
ments 
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ments of an uncle who had frequently avowed his 
intention of making me his future heir, I broke open 
the seal; but judge of my astonishment, at reading 
the following lines, in a scarcely legible hand: 


« Sir, 


“ T am dasered by your Unkle to til you, he is sar- 
prized you shud hav rote to him, avter taking no 
notise of him aver sense your por Mither’s death. The 
Ant you now, is did olso ; but you hav got anither in 
her plice, and she wuld be glad to se you at Nuintun, 
if your Unkle had thot fit. 

« So no more at ane for your 
“ Umble Sarvent, 
“ SusIN SAWBRIDGE.”’ 


I could scarcely credit the evidence of my senses 
whilst T perused this illiterate scrawl ; for though my 
father and uncle were at variance with each other, 
yet as a boy I had received many testimonies of his 
regard. Family pride was a failing engrafted in his 
disposition, which had received a wound by his sis- 
ter’s not having consulted him in her choice ; and 
her having refused to marry the son of a baronet, 
whom he recommended to her, was a fault which he 
never could entirely forgive. With ideas so elevated, 
how could I reconcile the inconsistency of his con- 
duct in having married a woman who actually could 
not spell her name? And why he should have chosen 
to expose her ignorance, was another enigma which 
my imagination could not solve. The loss of a for- 
tune which I had always considered myself as heir 
to, at any other period, would have occasioned me real 
concern; but wealth I knew was not an object with 
the lovely Fanny Middleton, and I already considered 
inyself master of two thousand a year. 

Sanguine in my ideas, and ever accustomed to be- 
hold things on the fair side, I resolved not to suffer 
my spirits to be depressed, but to amuse myself with 
taking a survey of the principal strects in the metro- 
polis, and inspect that highly famed piece of archi- 
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tecture the cathedral of St. Paul. The preceding 
evening, Thompson had offered to accompany me 
thither, having business to transact in that part of the 
town ; ‘a, upon calling for my breakfast, the waiter 
sellenene “1 me that his master had been obliged to 
«o to the west end of it. Though I had avoided 
the coffee-room whilst my appearance bespoke rusti- 
c ity, yet I frequented it as soon as my person was 
equipped according to the standard of fashion: but 
T would not have my re vaaeia imagine I was fool enough 
to dress in the extren 

Amongst the sialiens 'y - groupe who assembled in the 
coffee-rooin for the purpose of reading, and chatting 
over the news of the day, I had observed a gentle- 
man, apparently about fifty, whose pleasing and be- 
nevolent countenance was calculated to inspire esteem. 
‘Though he spoke but little, all his observations were 
judicious; and every person seemed to pay attention 
to what he said. We breakfasted in the same box. 
The conversation turned upon politics, and we en- 
tered into an argument with that freedom which the 
subject naturally j inspires. Our repast being ended, 
he said he should be glad to be better acquainted with 
me, and inguired how long I intended remaining in 
town; adding, that he was going into the City, if I 
found myself inclined for a walk. 

‘The invitation was too flattering for me to reject 
it. Linformed him that I was anxious to view St. 
Paul’s. We accordingly set out together, and reached 
it about eleven o’clock. Seated upon the steps was 
an emaciated female, on whose —— was de- 
pictured penitence and grief. In her lap lay ex- 
tended a sleeping infant; whilst one hand supported 
ber forehead, and partly shaded her eyes. So fragile 
‘was her form, so inter esting was her appearance, that 
apathy itself could not have beheld her unmoved ; 
and, withdrawing my arm from that of my compa- 
nion’s, I invobunt: wily uttered the exclamation of 
“ Good God!” ‘The attention of Mr. Clifton had been 
attracted by some passing object; but it was recalled 


by 
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by the singularity of the expression I had used ; and, 
turning quickly round, his eyes met those of the un- 
foxtunate female, who uttered a shriek that actually 
penetrated to my heart! She attempted to rise; but 
Nature, exhausted by suffering, was no longer able 
to sustain the load of life. My extended arms, how- 
ever, saved her from falling, and the hand of Mr. 
Clifton preserved the helpless child. 

“For Heaven’s sake call a coach, (said he ina 
voice half suffocated by emotion;) and let me drive 
to the first surgeon’s for advice. Oh, God! enable 
me to support this heart-rending trial! My Caroline! 
My Caroline! open those precious eyes!” Fortu- 
nately no person was within the railing. A hackney 
coach was standing near the place; and the appa- 
rently lifeless Caroline was conveyed into it without 
being sensible of the tenderness and anguish she had 
inspired. A few yards driving, conveyed us to the 
house of an apothecary, who fortunately happened to 
be at home; and, by the aid of volatile applications,. 
] had the happiness of seeing her pentane «| to sense. 

“ Oh, my beloved father! (said she in tremulous 
accents,) can you forgive your wretched, repentant 
child? Never should I have dared to force myself 
into your presence; yet I am not the guilty creature 
you have been made to believe!” “Talk not of guilt, 
my poor, injured Caroline, (replied the affected pa- 
rent, whilst tears trickled down his cheeks:) the re- 
searches I have made after you, for these last two 
years, will prove my forgiveness; yet never again did 
1 expect to behold my darling child!” 

The apothecary intreated “Mr. Clifton not to re- 
vert to past circumstances; declaring that his patient 
demanded quictness and repose. Mr. Clifton then 
inquired whether he could recommend a lodging to 
him; saying, that he had particular reasons for ‘not 
chusing to take her immediate ly to his house. 

«T will make enquiries, Sir, immediately,” said 
this humane disciple of Galen; at the same time 


stepping out of the coach, into which he returned in 
about 
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about five minutes, and addressed Mr. Clifton in the 
following words: “Iam a father, Sir, myself, and 
can participate in your sensations at the unexpected 
restoration of a child; and though I do not make a 
point of letting any of my apartments, yet I should 
fee! much gratification in contributing to the preser- 
vation of your daughter’s life. I could not offer her 
accommodation without consulting Mrs. Warren, 
whose heart is feelingly alive to every species of dis- 
tress; and who requests me to say, she shall be ex. 
tremely happy to render this lady every assistance in 
her power.” 

As Mr. Warren closed this friendly speech, he 
took the hand of the debilitated Caroline. ‘“ Come, 
come, my dear Madam, (said he;) I must chase away 
those tears: the smile of a fair lady is as gratifying 
to my feelings, as the sight of a guinea would be if [ 
was authorised to stretch out my hand for a fee.” 

As I feared that my company might be considered 
as obtrusive, I told Mr. Clifton I would take a view 
of St. Paul’s, and intreated he would not think of 
accompanying me, knowing his mind was not ina 
state to be amused. I assisted him, however, in con- 
veying Caroline from the carriage; for I knew not 
then by what name she had a right to be called ; 
whilst Mr. Warren, carrying the sleeping infant, in- 
troduced us to the benevolent mistress of the house. 
Though her face was indented by that fatal enemy 
to beauty, which, from the discovery made by Doc- 
tor Jenner, we have no longer reason to fear, yet her 
countenance was at once so beneficent and ingenuous, 
that it at once proved an index to the feelings of her 
mind. ‘To the care of this amiable woman Mr. 
Clifton left his daughter, as business of some conse- 
quence demanded his presence at the Exchange. 
He promised, however, to return as soon as it was 
transacted, for the purpose of procuring an experi- 
enced nurse. 

Upon taking leave of me, he shook my hand with 
much cordiality. “ You will see me again (said he} 

in 
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ju the course of a couple of days; but in the mean 
time, Mr. Franklin, ladvise you to be cautious what 
friendships, or even what acquaintance, you mike ; 
for Thompson (who is really a very sensible fellow) 
tells me, he is fearful you are getting into a scrape. 

My mind was so completely occupied by the scene 
I had witnessed, that sensations very different to 
curiosity now took place; yet, as I had come into 
the city for the purpose of surveying its famed cathe- 
dral, I was not inclined to return without fulfilling my 
original design. To behold that beautiful fabric 
without admiration, is impossible. Jmmortal must 
be the name of Sir Christopher Wren! Notwithstand- 
ing which, I could not help regretting that he was 
not permitted to construct the building upon his 
original plan. Whilst surveying the sacred structure, 
Chifton and his daughter were forgotten; but, upon 
quitting it, rec llection forced them back upon my 
mind; and I could not help feeling particularly 
anxious to become acquainted with the principal 
events of their life. | 

I had loitered so long, that I was only just in time 
for dinner, as 1 was to be in Charles-Street a little 
before six; and punctuality being the lover’s motto, 
I was peculiarly desirous of not being too late. The 
ladies were ready adorned. Coffee was prepared for 
me, yet the countenance of my lovely Fanny was no 
longer decorated with smiles. I eagerly enquired 
into the cause of her dejection, but without receiv- 
ing a satisfactory reply. Upon her quitting the 
apartment, I implored Mrs. Orme to acquaint me 


with the cause of that dejection which the object of 


my affection seemed solicitous to conceal ; and, after 
using all the rhetoric I was master of, I at length 
found that Lady Larkington had objected to her 
going to the play; and so warm an altercation had 
taken place upon the subject, that Miss Middleton 
had determined not to return to Park-Lane. 

Fired with indignation at her Ladyship’s conduct, 


T inquired what reason she could have for objecting 
ty 
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to any young lady’s appearing in public under my 
care; “ For, short (said I) as has been the time I have 
had the honour of Miss Middleton’s acquaintance, | 
am resolved to make her an immediate offer of my 
hand. I am aware (I continued) that I can have no 
pretensions toa girl of such immense fortune ; but 
every farthing she possesses shall be settled upon 
herself; and [only wish I had the power of reversing 
our situations, that I might be able to convince her 

of the disinterestedness of my regard.” 

“ You will have many difficulties to encounter, I 
assure you Mr. Franklin; but you may rely upon my 
rng 5 (replied Mrs. Orme. ) If you mean to 
marry, Captain Middleton must not be acquainted 
with it, as I know he has very differeut views for the 
dear girl.” The object of our conversation at this mo- 
ment joined us. The caution given me by Mr. 
Clifton instantly rushed upon my mind. I had not 
only been hasty in forming friendships and acquaint- 
ance, but had actually declared my intention of taking 
a wife. Were my travels then to be bounded by 
the altar of Hymen? Was a woman to suppress the 
ardent desire I had of seeing the world? or were my 
pleasures to be increased by the delight I should ex- 
perience from having a lovely companion to whom I 
could communicate every thought of my heart ? Ideas 
of this nature passed rapidly “through my recollec- 
tion; yet I determined to defer my ’ declaration for 
a few days. The carriage fortunately was announced, 
I conducted the ladies to it, and in less than five 
minutes we arrived at Drury-Lane. 

I was struck with the size and splendour of the 
Theatre, but more so with the magic tones of the 
incomparable Siddons’s voice ; and so completely did 
I participate in the sorrows of Mrs. Beverley, that I 
forgot that the object of my admiration was sitting by 
my side. A loud laugh from a person near me in one 
ofthe most inte resting parts of thetragedy, recalled my 
recollection, and fired my breast with rage; for T 
perceived a gentleman whispering most familiarly 
te 
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to Miss Middleton, whilst one of his arms encircled 
her waist. The moment I caught her eye, her coun- 
tenance underwent a transition ; ; she endeavoured to 
disengage his hand from her w aist. “ You have been 
taking too much wine, (said she,) Edward; but, for 
Heaven’s sake, do not make yourself ridiculous to- 
night, for recollect that our near relationship is not 
known in this place. — My Cousin, Sir Edward 
Gage ; : give me leave to introduce him to you, Mr. 
Franklin,” continued she, in rather an embarrassed 
tone of voice. Again the Baronet seemed scarcely 
= to restrain his risibility, and I felt a mixture of 
motious which it would be diflicult to describe. 

ep hat a man who had been drinking should presume 
to appear in the company of Jadies, was a breach of 
politeness which I could not conceive it possible that 
any well-bred man should commit ; and that in aplace 
like a theatre, he should be guilty of those gross fami- 
ltarities, Was a circumstance that gave me the highest 
disgust. Mrs. Orme seemed to penetrate into the 
inmost recess of my feclings, and immediately called 
Sir Edward to her side, when, after a few minutes 
earnest conversation, this 2ll-behaved man of fashion 
quitted the box. He had, however, entirely destroyed 
my evening’s entertainment; even the pathos of the 
inimitable Siddons no longer afforded me delight. 
Several other young men caine likewise into the bex 
to us, who all recognized my companions with a 
familiar nod. This mode of behaviour might be 
JSushionable, but to me it was disgusting ; and I resolved 
that no wife of mine should ever live in town. M 
passion, however, was cooled by the incidents of the 
evening, and I began to ask myself whether I really 
Was in love. 

Miss Middleton perceived that something had dis- 
pleased me; and, in the softest accents, enquired 
whether I was i!l; offered her smelling bottle ; moist- 
ened her handkerchief in lavender-water, and in- 
treated me to hold it to my head.—This striking 
proof of the tenderness of her disposition restored 
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me to good-humour, and banished all chagrin: but, 
as I was conducting the ladies through the lobby, a 
groupe of girls, of a certain desc ription, set up a loud 
jaugh. Whether this was accident, or whether we 
ey forded them a subject for merriment, was a cir. 
cumstance which I could not easily define: however, 
it brought to my recollection what Thompson had 
said upon the subject, and, to my utter astonishment, 
I beheld him at my elbow w hen I turned round. 

« I came in pursuit of you, Sir, (said he, in a 
respectful accent.) A gentleman wants to speak with 
you upon particular nc ss at my house.” “ You are 
engaged to sup with me, (said Mrs. Orme, darting a 
look of resentment at poor Thompson ;) and I suppose 
the gentleman can wazt until to-morrow morning. ‘2 

‘He must see Mr. Franklin immediately,” replied 
empen unceremoniously, returning her look with 
an expressive glance. I acknowledged my obligation 
tohim, and promised to be home in an hour. 

Thompson’s appearance seemed to have discon. 
certed the ladies as much as Sir Edward Gage had 
done me: however, I promised to see them early j in 
the morning; but Middleton met me at the door, 
and insisted upon my going in. Upon my pleading 
a positive engagement, he said he had received a 
note from his sistcr not half an hour before, desiring 
him to bring Jenkinson with him, as I was engaged 
to sup with Mrs. Orme. “So damme, Franklin, 
{continued he, clapping me on the shoulder,) if you 
will not stay with us, Jack and I will go with you.” 

Fach seized an arm, declaring they were certain 
that I was a sly fish: though I should have men- 
tioned, that, as Middleton iamded me out of the 
carriage, T fancied I heard him say, “ Weare blown !” 
Who the Devil by??? J plainly. distinguished ; but 
the reply to the question I could not distinctly hear. 
We walked through two or three streets togethe r, At 
length my companions wished me good night; de- 
claring, that the v had only come so far w ith me, to 
see W hether I really meant to return to my ina, 


(To be continued.) 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN THE SEXES. 


OMAN isa very nice and very complicated 
machine. Her springs are infinitely deli- 
cate; and differ from those of man, pretty nearly as 

the work of a repeating-watch does from that of ; 

town-clock. Look at her; how delicately ind 

Examine her senses; how exquisite and nice! Ob- 

serve her understanding; how subtle and acute! But 

look into her heart; there is the watch-work, com- 

»osed of parts so minute in themselves, and so won- 

derfully combined, that they must be seen by a mi- 

croscopic eye, to be clearly a ipprehen: ded. 

The perception of a woman is as quick as light- 
ning. Iler penetration is intuition; I had a almost 
said instinct. By a glance of her eye, she shi ill draw 
a deep and just conclusion. Ask her how she formed 
it; she cannot answer the question. The philoso- 

her deduces inferences; and his inferences shall be 

right: but he gets to the head of the stair-case, if I 

may say so, by slow degrees, and mounting ste p by 

step. She arrives at the top of the statr-case as we i 

as he: but whether she leaped or flew there, i more 

than she knows herself. While she trusts her in- 
stinct, she is scarce ever deceived: she is general}, 
lost when she attempts to reason, : 

As‘the perception of women is surprisingly quic I. 
so their souls and imaginations are uncommonly sus- 
ceptible. Few of thein have talent 
when they do, how lively are their pictures! how 
animated their descriptions! But if few women writ 
they ail talk; and every nan may judge of them in 
this point, irom every € 
conversation depends © vitals upon fancy; and we- 
men, all over the world, t talk better than men Leta 
man and a woman of apparently equal ailiaabiaal 
tugs, gotoa ball; see which of them will enjoy moat 
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teresting anecdotes. Jlave they a character to pour. 
tray, or a figure to describe, they give but three traits 
of either the one or the other, and the character js 
‘known, or the figure placed before our eyes. Why? 
from the susceptibility of their imaginations. Their 
fancies receive lively impressions from those principal 
traits, and they paint those impressions with the same 
vivacity with which they received them. I remember 
seeing at Geneva an English lady who had just come 
out of Italy. She painted the passage of the Alps, 
in six phrases, better than I could have done by a 
fortnight’s labour upon paper. 

I look upon it, that the elements are not only dif- 
ferently mixed in women, from what they are in men, 
but that the y are almost of different sorts. Their fire 
is purer; their clay is more refined. The difference, 
I think, may be about the same that there is between 
air and wzther; between culinary and electrical fire. 
The ethereal fire is not given, perhaps, in so large a 
proportion to women as to men; but it is a more 
subtle, and a finer spirit. Let a woman of fancy 
warm in conversation, she will produce a hundred 
charming images, among which there shall not be 
one indelicate or coarse. Warm aman on the same 
subject: he shall possibly find stronger allusions; 
but they shall neither be so brilliant nor so chaste. 

As to gracefulness of expression, it belongs almost 
exclusively to women. 

But men, you say, have sounder judgments. That 
they unquestionably have: and for that, I confess, I 
never could see but one reason; the difference of 
their education. ‘To the age of thirteen or fourteen, 
girls are every here superior to boys. At fourteen, 
a boy begins to get some advantages over a girl, and 
he continues to improve, by means of education, till 
three or four and twenty, possibly till thirty. Her 
education, such as it is, isover at eighteen. He has 
all the fountains of knowledge opened to him—inte- 
rest to stimulate him to exercise his parts—rivals to 
emulate 
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emulate—opponents to conquer. His talents are al- 
weys on the stretch. To this he adds the advantages 
of travel: and even if he should not go abroad, he 
can enter into an infiuite number of houses. from 
which she is debarred. A sound judgment cannot 
be formed but by continual exercise, and frequent 
comparisons. It is impossible for wome n to have these 
advantages: and thence, I believe, arises the princi- 
pal cause of the inferiority of their jud: here nt. The 
liveliness of their fancies, and of their feelings, you 
will say, contributes also to weaken their powers of 
judging. ‘That, probably, does enter for something; 
but education must be the grand cause: for how 
many men are there among your acquaintance, who 
join solid judgments to fine feelings and warm imagi- 
nations? 

Take a man and a woman, who have never been 
out of the village in which they were born, and nei- 
ther of whom knows how to read: I question much 
if his discretive faculties will be found to be stronger 
than her’s. 

As judgment, then, can come but from knowledge, 
I will readily agree, that the number of women who 
have solid judgments, is very small. But if I do not 
contend for them, on this head, as equal to men, I 
believe you will not dispute the superior sensibility 
of their souls. Their feelings are certainly more ex- 
quisite than those of men; and their sentiments greater, 
and more refined. ‘Though the severity, ill-temper, 
neglect, and perfidy of men, often force women to 
have recourse to dissimulation—yet, when they have 
noble characters to deal with, how sincere and ardent 
is their love! how delicate and solid their attach- 
ment! Woman is not near so selfish a creature as 
man. When aman is tn love, the object of his pas- 
sion is, 1f J may say so, himself. When a woman is 
cnamoured of a man, steve forgets herself, the world, 
and all that it contains, and wishes to exist only for 
the object of her affection. Plow few men make any 
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violent sacrifices to sentiment! but how many wo- 
raen does every man know, who have sac rificed for- 
tune «nd honours, to nobie, pure, and disinterested 


inotives ! 

A ran mounts a breach; he braves danger; and 
obtains a victory. This 1s great and glorious. Tle 
hes served his cc pnb : he has acquired fame, pre- 
ferment, riches. Vherever he appears, respect 
awaits him; Seda: attends him; crowds press 


Ce 


a 


to meet hims a - theatres receive him with bursts of 
t 
74 


ry dies not with him: History 
enery from oblivion. That thought 
ne shouts and his last words, pronounced 
leasure, are, “I shall not all die.” 
s her husband tothe war. She lived 
| + band, Her soul goes with him. She 
trembles for the dangers of the sea. She trembles 
for the dangers of sie land. Every billow that swells, 
thiuks 1s to be Ais tomb; every ball that flies, 
Imauvines Is ci ‘oted against him. A brilliant 
tis ears to her a dreary desart: her universe 
and chat man’s life, her terror tells her, 
cer, Tler days are days of sorrow; her 
are sleepless nichts. She ‘sits immoveable, 
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cgay in all the dignity aud composure of 
griel, like Agrippinain her chair; and when,. at 
night, she seeks repose, repose has fled her couch— 
the silent tears steal hue i her cheek, and wet her pil- 
low; or if, by chance, exhausted nature finds an 
hour’s slumber, her fancy, sickened by her distem- 
in that sleep, a bleeding lover, or 

and her grief m- 
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REMARKS ON COXCOMBS. 
A PORTRAIT. 


HERE is no person, among all my acquaintance, 
| whose movements | have incre narrowly watch- 
ed, than those of a yeung coxcomb, who sometimes 
visits me. If the reader wishes to know why I have 
so critically inspected the actions of this finical 
youth, IT willexplain my motives as coucisely as I 
can. I have often heard, that every de: scr ipti ion of 
men have some useful and commendable qual wa 
tions; and, in order to ascertain the truth of this ob- 
servation, I pitched upon a coxcomb, as the most 
suitable subject, to bring the question toa test. If 
any valuable qualities can be discovered in sucha 
character, I think we may pronounce, with some cer- 
tainty, that nomortal is exempt from a share of good 
properties. We should distinguish between qualities 
that are useful to one’s self, and those that are so to 
other people. My present inquiry shall be princi- 
paliy contined to the former. 

In the first place, then, acoxcomb cannot be a 
lazy man. It am senstble many censorious people are 
often ranking him with the idle and dissolute. The 
charge has no foundation in truth. Whoever at- 
tempts to follow all the fluctuations of the f fashions, 
and oallers no other person to keep a-head of him in 
this respect, will find full employment for his acti- 
vity and discernment. It is impossible any one can 


do this, and be indolent.» The young fribble, of 


whoin I am now speaking, Is engaged in no professed 
line of business, and yet I know of no person whose 

time 1s more incessantly oc cupied. le mentione d to 
me, the other morning, by way of apology for not 
performing an engagement he was under, that he had 
not hadga leisure moment for more than a lag 3 


past. his circumstance induced me to keep a Vig 
lant eye over his actions, and sat isfy myse Af in Be Aa 
R 3 manner 
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manner he consumed his days. I called at his lod; ne 
!ecs two or three mornings successively, so e arly t} at 
f found him at home. He employed nearly thre 
hours in dressing; and Iam convinced he could not 
do itinashorter time. More than an heur was de- 
voted to the adjustment of his eravaés: and, as he wore 
uo tess than six, the folds of which were laid over one 
another with a mathematical precision, the reader will 
readily conceive it was wa a moment too long. But 
the hardest task was with the boot-maker. M y friend 
hada dezen pair of bo. ots to try; and such was his 
taste Iu what he termed, fitiing to his min d, that it was 
nwo hours (during which time he underwent as much 
labour as would have completely tired a coal-porter) 
before he determined on his choice. 

It would be endless for me to particularize all the 
1} 


ebjects which unavoidably fall in the way, and pre-. 


yenta coxcomb from Wet ing away hi iS mo ments in 


sloth and inaetivitv. It must be remembered, tha: 
le has the process of dressing to pass through twice 


in twenty-four hours. The remainder of his time is 
spent in Visiting, and in some fashionable amuse. 


ments, Which can by no means be performed by a, 


tr 


lagyoinen. ‘Lhese remarks will, 11 hope, exculpate my 

dressy acquamfanee from the charge of in lole nee, 
Buta more beneficial effect, ion that just men- 
tioned, is derived from being a complete coxcomb, 
in the security it alords a man against the pains and 
1 with female 


VHICOUVERIt ncies Of Cc Dy) b vated 

eharms. Utis well known,. that one of these butter- 
fiy gentlemen loves no created being so well as him- 
sclf. His whole powers of admiration find employ- 


mcutablont his own nerson. Anv disgust or inatten- 
ton shev i} hing by a female, 1S e alle | caprice ; and 


. 
is supposed to result from a want of cleganee, or pu- 
° ‘ ° ‘ rm . cae . ‘ a i 
rity of taste. ‘Lins barrier against those frequent im- 


< J » 9 
MO iu wae ‘rable advantage: it may iairly be deno- 
mink ite a Ust ful ond ii y LO t iC per son W ho POssesses 


+? 


pressious which men of less personal vaniiy feel, is 
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lis afie ntion, because the: 


it, ‘Though he extravagantly admires no lady, still 
ie may be the friend and patron Oo: inany. Supers 
‘ a 
i 


ficial women court 
pleased with his fine ry 5 end sensible women fave 
pleasantry enough to indulge his vanity and self. 
appre obation. His forms of politeness and good hu- 
mour are conspi cuous; 2nd he will erant the ladies 
every thing they ask of him, except his admiration 
and love 

i call greater utility, in being a devotee to dress 
and gaicty, proceeds from 


gu nard acainst gross int inperance, an doamanyv othe 


vices destructive of health and morals. Ti life of 
an abandoned profligate is not compatible with that 
of a finished coxcomb: very diffcreat passions giv 
rise to these charac ters, an rd thes V h: ive Ve ry dij t 
objects in view. iouee of exiravagant ane ‘és 
are generally attended with samel laneuage, than 
which nothing can be more disagrecable to a man of 
real foppery. He avoids every situation where he 


its being a pretty eficctua 


eannot be looked at and flattered. dlls inclination 
leads hin. among gentecl people, who admit him as 


Bi ae ern : . £4 ! ‘ 
ain associate for the civility of fits ucportinent, and 
! . a : si = ; ’ ‘ . 
Wi ho are tiennse Ives too W cil bred LO call 1} 1CSHION 


> 
— 
a 


} 
; . i 
iis claims to admiration. 

Upon the whole, Lam induced to believe, that most 
people entertain too mean an opinion ef coxcombs 


tt is a much more unexcepti ~— character than is 


usually imaged ; ar ud a well-shaped striping, who 
has rich friend 
j } a eee oe 1 = - . 
hive taken his Dest Gesuny, when Cress is the object 


of his care, and personal vanity the motive of his 


= ‘ ‘ srlow , ar ° 
» and slend ‘i talents, may be said to 


j - r an . ,Q _—- } « oper P 1 
conduct. By this Wied ils, hie will at lonst escane hee 
; : * a. 

Mme a lounger, as he must of course be active and 
’ ° 8 ? ’ en z. ; ; : ; s ~ 3 “ye07 
} Usy, to heep up tie part ne a! St Nes. a’ yi VW ili ice 


- 
paw 
—_— 
‘aan 

~ 
og 


= fe - an vr — oe - 
PrOvaroty pecome a drunk ird or a WilaVe 5 


it] “1 es . o . 
be neither of these, without esscnt tally Intercering 


-< 


with the main wish of his hcart—to be coh:plimentcad 


; 
‘ 
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as a sweet preity fellow. Fis 
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On the WEAKNESS of Human Naturte 
[From Dr. Jounson. ] 

HE weakness of human nature is finely illus- 
trated ia the celebrated History of RassEas, 
Prince of Abissinia, where the Prince attends tlie 
lectures ofa Philoss pher, vho compared Reason to 
the Sun, of which the heut is coustant, uniform, and 
lasting ; commun.cat d various precepts for the con- 

quest 04 oa » passious; and disprayed the haj pines: 
of these who had obtained the important victory, after 
which man is no longer the slave of iear, or the fool 
of hope; is no more emaciated by envy, mnilame d hy 
anger, emasculated by tenderness, or depressed by 
griei; and coaciuded, that this state only. was hap- 
piness, and that this happiness was in every one’s 
power. Kasselas listened to bim with the veneration 
due to the instructions of a superior being, and im- 
plored the liberty of visiting so great a niaster of true 
wisdom. bajer the ensuing day the Prince nn the 
apartm the P hilosophe r, whom he found in a 
room hale ae der with his eyes misty, and his 
face pale. “ Sir,’ said the P hilosopher, ‘‘ you are 
come at atime when all human friendship is useless ; 
what I siiler cannot be remedied; what I have lost, 
cannot be supplied. My daughter, my only daughter, 
from whose tenderness | e xpected all the comforts of 
my age, died last night of a fever: my views, my 
purposes, my hopes, are at an —, i am now a 
lonely being, disunited from soc ty.” ‘The Prince 
remonstrated against the excess GE his affliction. 
‘¢ Young man,” replied the Philosopher, “ you speak 

like ene who has never felt the pangs of separ ation.” 
“Have you then forget the precepts,” said Ras. 
selas, “ which you so powerfull iy witeecnd? Has wis- 
dom no strength to arm the heart against calamity ? 
Consider that external things are naturally variable, 
but Truth and Reason are always the same. >—« What 
comfort,” said the mourner, “ can Truth and Reason 
afford met Of what eflect are they now, but to tell 

me, that my danglter will net be restored 7” 
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N THE HAPPINESS OF DOMESTIC 


A N active life is exposed to many et 
cannot reach a state of retirement: 


found, by the uniform experience of mankind 
upon the whole, productive of the most 
All men are desirous of avoiding the Hstlessness of 
unemployed condition. Without the | 
ambition, of fame, of interest, ot! 
eagerly rush upon ha aardous and b 
There is a quick : 
spirits, and an animated sensation, con 
ertion, Which amply ig 2% usuies fi \ 
disappointinent, and the fatigue of wuinterrupted at- 
tention. 

One of the most useful effects of 
renders repose agreeable.  Perpetu 
the most intolerable kind. But a 

ty | 


< Suc ce sSIOD O i ! leas, 


change of rest and motion, of 
and a nuous eflorts, gives a 
which, when too tranquil, is insipid; and when too 


much agitated, disgustiul. 

‘Tis sweet repose, which is necessary to restore, 
by relaxing the tone of the weary mind, has been 
sought ivr by the wisest and greatest of men at their 
own fire-side. ang md heroes have shut out 
the acclamations of ¢ n appl landing world, to enjoy 
tiie prattiing of their tile ones, and to partake the 
ndearments of family conversation. ‘They knew 
tliat cven their best friends, in the common iuter- 
course of life, were in some degree actuated by is 
terested motives in displaying their affection ; 
many of their iollowers apph taded them ia hoy 
reward 5 and that the giddy multitude, howe 
jaus, were notalways judicious in their approbation. 
but the atteniious paid them at their fire-side, and 
the smiles which exhilarated their owy table, were the 
genuine result ef undissembicd love. 
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Then ursery has often alleviated the fatigues of 

the bar anc senate- house. Nothing contribute ‘Ss inore 
to raise the gentle, plea sing emotions, than the view 
oi infant alae nce, enjoying the raptures of a game 
at play. All the se ‘ntiments of uncontrouled nature 
display themselves to the view, and furutsh matter 
for agreeable reflection to the wind of the philosophi- 
cal observer. ‘fo prattle with children i in their little 
pleasures, is by no means unmanly ; it is one ot the 
purest sources of mirth. It has an influence in 
aunending the heart, which necessarily takes a tinc- 
ture froin the company that surrounds us. Inno- 
cence, as well as oO ruilt, 1 Is CoOmmMEt nicated and increas- 
ed by the contagion of example. And the great 
Author of evangclical philosophy, has taught us to 
emulate the simplicity of the infantine age. He 
secms, indeed, himself to have been delighted with 
their presence; and found in them, what ‘he in vain 
sought among those who judged themselves their su- 
peri jors—unpolluted purity of heart. 

Among the great variety of pictures which the 
vivid imagination of Homer has displayed throughout 
the Tiiad, there is not one more pleasing than the fa- 
mily-piec e, which represents the parting interview 
between Hector and Andromache. The beart is in- 
terested, as well as the imagination delighted. The 
hero ceases to be terrible, that he may become amia- 
ble. We admire him while he stands completely 
armed in the field of battle: but we love him more 
while he is taking off his helmet, that he may not 
frighten his little boy with its nodding plumes. We 
are refreshed with the tender scene of domestic love, 
while all around us breathes rage and discord. We 
are pleased to see the arm which is sh ortly to d al 
death and destruction among a host of foes, ¢ mp:oyv- 
ed in caressing an infant son with the saaloten es of 
paternal love. A professed critic would attribute 
the plea sing eifect entire ly to contrast: but the heart 
has dec lared, previously to the enquiries of criticism 
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that it is chiefly derived from that satisfaction which 
we naturally feel in beholding great characters en- 
gaged in tender and amiable employments. 

But, after all that is said of the purity and solidity 
of domestic joys, they unfortunately appear to a gre at 
part of mank sal i ns} ipid, unmanly , ‘and capable of sa- 
tisfying none but the weak, the spiritless, the inexpe- 
rienced, and the effeminate. The pretenders to wit 
and modern philosophy, are often found to renounce 
the received opinions of prudential conduct; and 
while they aflect a superior liberality, to regulate 
their lives by the most selfish principles. Whatever 
appears to have little tendency to promote personal 
pleasure and advantage, they leave to be performed 
by those simple individuals who are dull enough to 
pursue the journey of life, by the straight road of com- 
mon sense. It 1s true, they will allow the world 
must be replenished by a perpetual succession ; and 
it is no less true, that an otispring once introduced 
into the world, requires all the care of painful atten- 
tion. Bat let the task be reserved fer meaner spirits. 
If the passions can be gratified without the painful 
consequences, they eagerly seize the indulgence. 
But the toil of education they leave to those who are 
fools enough to take a pleasure in it. There will 
always be a sufficient number, whose folly will lead 
them, for the sake of indulging their passions, to en- 
gage in a life of perpetual anxiety, The fool’s para- 
dise will never be deserted. 

Presumptuous as are these pretenders toa newly 
invented system of philosophy, it is not to be suppos- 
ed they will think themselves superi ior to Cicero. 
Yet Cicero, with ail his hberality of mind, felt the 
tenderness of conjugal and paternal attachment ; and 
acknowledged that, | at one time, he reccived no satis- 
faction in any company but that of his wife, his little 
daughter, and, to use hisseown epithet, hin honied 
young Cicero. The great Sir ‘Thomas More, ~— 
nobody will suspect of narrowness of mi ind, who, by 

] a very 
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a 


a very singular treatise, evinced that he was capable 
of thinking and of choosing for himself, has left it on 
‘ecord, that he devoted a great share of his time, 
from the united motives of duty and delight, to the 
amusement of his children. 

It will be objected by those who pretend to have 
formed their ideas of life from observation, that do- 
miestic happiness, however pleasing in description, 
like many a poetic dream, is but an “alluring picture, 
designed by a good heart, and painted in glowing 
colours by a lively fancy. ‘The company, say they, 
even of those we love, occasions an insipidity. Insipi- 
dity grows into disgust. Disgust, long continued, 
sours the temper. Peevishness is the natural conse- 
quence. ‘The domestic circumstances become the 
scene of dispute. Mutual antipathy is ingenious in 
devising mutual torment. Sullen silence, or malig- 
nant remarks, fill up every hour, till the arrival of a 
stranger. causes a temporary restraint, and excites that 
good humour which ought to be displayed among 
those whom the bonds of atlection and of blood have 
ali ready united. 

Experience, indeed, proves that these remarks are 


sometimes verified. But that there is much domestic 
misery, Is no argument that there is no domestic hap- 
piness. 


Natural stupidity, natural ill-temper, acquired ill 
habits, want of education, illiberal manners, and neg- 
lect of the common rules of discretion, will render 
every species ef intercourse disagreeable. When 
those are united by connubial a who are separated 
by natural and inherent diversi Loy — roa that 
degree of hapy yiness, which can “only result from a 
proper union, ts unknown. 

In the torced alliance, which the ~~ et of Venusium 
mentions, of the serpent with the dove, of the tyger 
with the lamb, there can be no love. When we 
expatiate on the happiness of the domestic _— 

pre-suppose that all who compose it were orig 
ar aliy 
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nally assimilated by affection, and are still kept in 
union by discreet friendship. Where this is not the 
case, the censure must fall on the discordant disposi - 


tions of the parties, and not on the essential nature of 


domestic intercourse. 
To form, under the direction of prudence, an early 


conjugal attachment, is one of the best securities of 


virtue. ‘The duties called forth by the 
husband and father, are of that tender kind, which 
inspire goodness and humanity. He who beholds a 
woman whom he loves, and an helpless infant look - 
ing up to him for support, will not easily be induced 
to indulge an unbecoming extravagance, or devote 
himself to indolence. He who has @ rising family to 
introduce into a vicious world, will be : 
setting a bad example, the contagion of which, shen 
it proceeds from parental authority, must be irresis:: 
bly malignant. Thus many, who, in thetr 
dual and unconnected state, would pro bably have 
<pent a life not only useless to others, but profligat 
have become valuable met- 


cautious oO} 
iMdivi- 


and abandoned m itself, 
bers of the community, and have arrived at a degrce 
of moral tmprovement to which they would uot 
otherwise have attained. 

The contempt in which domestic p 

} ™ . : | I, ——a a rie ; m De ose - 

modern times been held, is a mark of profligacy. I 
isalsoa proof ofa pre valine 3 ignorance of real e nj jOv- 
ment. It argues a defect in taste and judgment, as 
well as in mnauals. For the gencral voice of the ex- 
perienced in ages past, has declared, that the truest 
happiness 1s to be found at home. a 


’ “ " ” ce ra ta —— 
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ANECDOTE OF A SAILOR. 
A SAILOR having brekea pane of glass in a shop 
window at Roc hee ‘ster, on being jnborened itcame 
to 5s. 3d. gave the owner halia cuineas and when of- 
fered the change, cried out, “ Never mind!” ile then 


broke another, and S23 d, had N Ow We are ev on,” 
VOL. XII. S Cabinet 
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Cabinet of Fashion, 


WITH ELEGANT COLOURED PLATES, 





oe 


MORNING DRESS. 


A Mistake Hat, with White Feather in Front. A 


ange 


long Dress of Buif Muslin; long full Sleeves. A 
large Muslin Shawl, with an embroidered Border. 


Habit Shirt ef fine Muslin. Buff Gloves. 


FULL DRESS. 


A Cap of Muslin or Lace, ornamented with a 
Bunch of small Print Flowers. A round Dress of 
Cambric Muslin, with a loose Robe of Pink Muslin, 


open in Front, with along Train. White Gloves. 
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THE LITERARY TRIBUNAL. 
—<———— 
* Nothing extenuate, nor fet down aught in malue.” 


eg 


Practical Sermons on several important Subjects. I, 
the Use of Families. By the Rev. Theophilus S¢. 
John, 1 B. Svo ji De Price Os. Od. B Tee “ds, y. rade ‘ 


and Hood, Lonzman and Rees, and Rivinztous. 


These sermons are distinguished by ability, zeal, and piety. 
The doctrines are enforced with much earnestness, and occasiona' ly 
with a considerable share of eloguence. British Critic, 


We strongly recommend this volume, as well ada iyies to proe 
duce benefit in the family, and afford entertainment in the « 
by the taste which is displayed in it, and the eloquence w oe t 
contains. Anti- Fa 


These sermons are entitled to onr warmest approbation. Asa 
pathetic writer, this author, with the single exception of Sterne 
yields to none. But he is still greater as a divine, persuacins lis 


hearers to repentance and amendment; his exhortations are uncoim- 
monly energetic; and ery one feels himself the persen pecu- 
liary and pur posely addressed. Orthodox Churchwan, 


hese are exactly what sermons should be. We have seen none 


<o adm irably adap ted to effect the great purpose e of public sneake 


ing, Which is petsuasion, as these pen und ler our matics ce. We 
have no hesitation | in say Wh v, that we are not able to me: navV0e< 
Iume, by the most celebrated author, which contains so much real 
excellence. Monthly Mirror, 


We meet with many sensible and judicious remarks in this vos 
Jume; its prevailing strain is practical, and it is animated by lively 
exhortations and animated address. These sermons ate we i adapied 
to the end proposed, and give us the idea of a man who has a ‘zeal 
for that best of all causes—the cause of real picty. 

Mon y Rez 'W, 


The author hopes these sermons may not be entirely use seles ;, and 
he entreats “ ‘¢ reader to consider them as sermons calk ted fora 
popular aud litory ; such as a clergyman, ardently desirousot doing 
good, would write for the use of his congregation. W “} this chae 
racter these discourses correspond, They are impressive, serious 
pious, and liberal, Annual Revitw. 
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Tic Opportunity; or Reasons fur an Immediate Alliance 


with St. Domingo. By the Author of “ the Crisas of 


the Sugar Colonies.” 8vo. pp. 156. 5s. sewed. 

‘fhe queftion whic h this fenfible writer propofes for difcufion, 
is. * What is the line of condu& which a Brittha Miniter ought, 
ut the prefent jun@ure, to adopt towards the people of St. Domin- 
go?’ and he offers it as his decided opinion, that ** our as 
weal. without delay, to acknowledge the liberty of the Negroes 
of St. Domingo, to enter into foederal e angnyrmnents with th em asa 
foverciga and independent people; an d not only to grant, but, 1 
ne sceflary, to volunteer a guarantee of their independence againft th 
Rep: iblic of France 

To prove that this advice is not the _ of rafhnefs, but of 
found j rdgme: it, is the objeét of the pamphlet before us; and the 
ingenious aut! vor invites the Minilter to contemplate the queftion in 
the fveral I: ights in which it may be placed. Heis fully perfuaded 
that the line of conduét here recommend ed, ts abfolutely effential to 


every plan of colonial policy, from which future fecurity can be 


ex peated, Monthly Review, 


The Poetical Register, and Repository for Fugitive Poe- 
try for 1802. pp. 450. Qs. 


This is the fecond volume of a very pleafing colleétion; and the 
Jovers of poetry will fee with fatisfaétion, that it improves rather 
than diminifhes in its attra€tions, The judgment which has fupcre 
intenced the choice of poems to be inlerted, can very feldom be 
cailed in queftion; and the quantity of good writing, in general res 
ceutly produced, is very honourabie to the authors. 

Brit Critic. 


Practical Rules for the Management and Medical Treat 
ment of Nexro Slaves in the Sugar Colonies, By @ 

Professional Planter, Sve. pp. 408. 8s. 

There is avait deal of good fenfe, as wel! as proper fentiments 
of humanity, in this publication, The author confiders the addi+ 
tion of Trividada to our colonial poffeflions as a new obftacle to the 
abolition of the flave trade. Indeed, he thinks that fuchan abolition 
would be the ruin of the fugar plantations; but he is a warm ade 
vocate for a reftri€ted importation of negroes to the Welt India 
Iffands, and for a betier and milder treatment of them. 

Tiis publicotion confifts of two Parts. In the firlt Part the au. 
thor treats of Negro Slaves; of the Seafoning of the Negroes; of 
their Dict, Clothing, Lodging, Breeding, Labour, Difcipline, and 
Religion. The fee md Part is wholly medical, containing an ace 
count of their dijeafes, with the mode of treating thent. As fal 
as we have examined the book, the fymptoms of their diforders, 
internal as well as external, are accurately, though concifely, de- 

{cribed, 
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F C while the remedies dire@ted for their removal, are fimple, 
3 rational, and efhcacious, 

: In various poin ts of view, we confider this book ascalculsted to 
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convey much uleful information te Weit India planters 
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War! Wart a Poetical Address to the British Nativit 








a : : 
This is avery animated appeal to the dignity and valour of Bri- 

h Oe hd A a ae age 

vs tous at this eventful! penoad, in ihe ocolttiin cialect, 








The Duchess of La Valliere, an Historical Romance. 
By Madam de Genlis. Translated frem the Froich. 
Two Volumes. 120. 9s. 

The beauty of this celebrated lady, and the partiality with 
fhe infpired Louis XLV. are well known. ‘The more partic 








, circumitances of her life and charaéter, and the various anecdotes 
of that gay and voluptuous court, are worked up in this perform- 
‘ s ' 
° 1 ° +9 4] ' ] } 
ance into an agreeable narrative, with the well-known { iat Vie 


vacity of the author, 






Sherwood Ferest; or, Northern Adventures; a Novel. 
In Thice Volumes. By Mrs. Villa iteal Gooch. 12moa. 
12s. 








This lady has before appeared as a writer of works of this des 
{cription, and notaltogether without fuccels. The tale of Sherwood 
Foreft is related ina fprightly manner, and many of the northern 
anecdotes will be tound to afford amufcinent. Biitya Critic. 
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¥ Thefe interehing vo] . re introduced bv ee ee ena ee 
d iefe intereflting volumes are introduced by a dedication and 

€: Te . ° } eye : : 
a preface, which could not fail to awake the attention, and conciliate 
c the eiteem, of every reader of fJenfibility, fora writer lefs public 
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have not on their fhelves fix authors of the preient day, whole noe 
vels aiford a greater abundance of inftructive leffons, and venerons 
mirth, untainted with tndecency or immorality, than thoje which 
come from the pen ot NIts. Gooch. Month y Marne Yr. 
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The compiler of this volume, like Pierre, in Venice Preferved, i3 
‘* A friend to dogs, for they are honeft creatures ;”” 


and therefore has co'leéted together a number of inftances of their 
fidelity, courase, and fagacity; forne on doubtful authority, others 
that cannot be difputed, and all of them tending to procure good 
treatment for a ufeful domeftic fervant, who is too often treated 
with brutal barbarity, and capricious cruelty. 

European Magazine, 


An Account of the Travels into the Interior of Southern 
Africa. In which is considered the Importance of the 
Cape of Good Hope to the different European Powers, 
as a Naval and Military Station; as a Point of Se- 
curity to our Indian Trade and Settlements during a 
Hear, and as @ Territorial Acquisition, and Commer- 
cial Emporium, in Time of Peace: with a Statistical 
Sketch of the whole Colony. Compiled from authentic 
Documents, by John Barrow, Esq. 4¢o. Vol, LI, 
pp. +52. 

Mr. Barrow’s work has great merit in prefenting to the public a 
per(picuous, accurate, and juft view of the various benefits that 
might, and probably would, accrue to this country, from the re- 
covery of fuch a prize; and would prove extremely ufeful to the 
leaders of an expedition for that purpofe, when having attained 
their objc&, which in the flate of the Britifh force would not be dif 
ficult, they fhould be employed inarranging and adminiftering the 
government of the Cape. A work of thts kind we chiefly eftimate 
by the authenticity of the narrative, and the communications which 

it contains. The author performs what he undertakes; he im« 

prefies forcibly upon the readers, the value of the obje€& which le 

recommends to Britain to reclaim. Ina produétion of this kind, 
prefented merely for information, we do not {crupuloufly analy{e 
con:polition, but if we did, the travels are not liable to any con- 
fiderable objections. This volume of Mr. Barrow will not only 
maintain, but inercafg the reputation which his former has earned, 
and is highly deferving of atteutive perufal by commercial and poe 
Yitical readers, Anti-jacubin Review, 
Scrmons selected and abridged chiefly from minor Authors, 
from Trinity Sunday to the Twenty-fifth Sunday ine 
clustve, adupted to the Epistle, Gospel, or first Les- 
sons, or to the seceral Seasons of the Year. Together 
wuh Light occastonal Sermons on tmportant Subjects ; 
Oo - 
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and an earnest Exhortation to attend public Worship, 

Se. &c. Addressed, by a Clergyman, to his Pavish- 

iwners. or the Use of Families. By the Rev. S. 

Clapham, M. A. Vicar of Christ Church, Hants. of 

Great Ouseborn, Yorkshire; and Editor of the Abridg- 

ment of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln’s Elements of 

Christian Theology. Vol. II. Price 10s. pp. 710. 

There is no part of our literary labors which affords us fuch ene 
couragement to perieverance, as the being able to recommend pro- 
ductions to our readeis, which tend to make them both good 
members of the community, and exemplary Chriftians. When the 
authors, whofe works we are obliged to read, in order to inake a 
jult eftimate of their merits, are fuch as we can, without any ree 
iiri€tions, announce as truly excellent, it is then that we receive a 
compenfation for the many weary hours which fome writers im- 
pofe upon us. Without taking up the time of our readers with 
farther refle€tions, we can, with ftri€t juftice, recommend the 
publication before us, as not only unexceptionable, but as poffeffed 
of uncommon merit. Mr. Clapham has exercifed a critical judg- 
ment, and di{played a refined tafte. 

We conclude our account of this valuable feleétion, by affuring 
our readers, that it is replete with judgment and tafle ; and the fa- 
milics, for whofe ufe it is chiefly intended, may derive from it 
improvement and benefit, infomuch as it honeftly propounds to 
them the dodtrines of the gofpel, and of the church; and exhorts 
them to fulfil the duties of religion by the moft cogent and perfua- 
five arguments. Anti-jacobin Review. 


Pleasures of Solitude, with other Poems. By P. I. 
Courtier. Third Edition, Small S8vo. pp. 144. 
Plates. Gs. 


It is no fmall fatisfa&tion to us, to find the opinion which we 
exprefled of the two former editions of this interefting little volume 
confirmed by the public voice. Grateful for the approbation 
which the effufions of his virtuous and benevolent mufe have thus 
experienced, the Bard has induftrioufly and judicioufly altered and 
improved various paffages, and has prefixed to the prefent edition 
an elegant Sonnet, from the able pen of that exceilent judge of poe 
tical merit, the Rev. R. Polwhele. Anti-jacooin Review, 


A/lfred, an Epic Poem, in Twenty-four Books. By Jo- 
seph Cottle. Second Edition, 2 Vols. small Sv, 
pp. 530. 

The fir edition of this poem was reviewed with that attention 
which the Jabor employed, and the genius difplayed in it fo well 
acierved, 
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deferved. In the prefent edition various alterations have been 
made, which befpeak a mind open to conviction, and anxious to 
rew ard public favor by able attempts at improvement. Ina new 
preface Mr. Cottle defends his meres and, for the moft part, iuc. 
P iefally, we think, wee fome ot bjecti ions W hich have been railed 
to it. This preface contains many fentible, judicious, and pertie 
nent obfervations. Anti-jacobin Review, 


ab . Y . . wes = 
Flowers of Literature, os 1803; or, Characteristic 
Sketches of Human Nature wad Moeiere Manners, 
To which are added, a General View of Literature 
during that Period; Portraits and Biographical No- 
dices of eminent Literary C ‘haracters. With Notes, 
Historical, Critical, and Explanatory. By the Rev 
F. Prevost, and IF. Blagdon, Esq. Vol. IT. to be 
continucd annually. Small 8vo. pp. 552. Os. — 
The fr iy volume of this agreeable mifcellany was noticed j; 
commendatory terms; and, of the prefent, we have the fatisfa@ion 
to obferve, that it is, in every refpect, tuperior.—The ** Jntroduction,’? 
or * General View of Literature,’ potieiles the fame correétuefs of 
taille, and the fame foundnefs of principie, which claimed our 
praife in the firlt volume; and, by the improved plan on which it 


I 
is Written, it will be jound more ‘generally ufeful and latisfactory, 


fil nil ~]acvl In Review, 


is fele€tic aa is made with judgment, is highly interefing, and 
may ‘os placed in the hands of youth with perfeét fecurity. It is 
intended to * continued annually. European Magazine, 


The State of Europe, before and after “e French Revo- 
lution: being an Answer to the Work intitled, “ De 
VEtat de la France @ la bin de VAn VIII.” By 
I'rederick Gentz, Counsellor at War to his Prussian 
Mujesty, &¢. &c. Translated from the German, by 
John Charles He TICS, Esq. The fith Edition. Siva. 
pp. a24. Price Ss. 

On the whole, we confider this as a very mafterly performance. 
Although it is molt remarkable for precifion and correctine!s, yet it 
is not at all deficient in force and eloquence : it prefents a fingular 
contrait with the frothy declamatory Ityie of the French writers. 

ln pei ial Re vicw, 


Village Anecdotes; or, the Journal of a Year, from 
Sophia to Edward. With original Poems. By Mrs. 


Le Now, 3S Vols. pp. 871. Price 10s, Gd. 
fu 
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Inthe * Village Anccclotes’? we have none of the fantaftic deli 
cacy, the prodigal munificence, the almoft revolting diinterefted- 
nefs, which crowd the pages of ephemeral romances. Fiom the 
:noftentatious Mrs, Villars we receive practical leifons of genero- 
ity, of which the examples are familiar, the application univertal, 
Virtue is not here reprefented as a beautiful chimera, the golden 
vifion of an enthufiaftic mind ; it has animated exiftence; it is the 
object of our efteem, our love, our imitation; the heart kindles at 
the picture, and exults in the conviétion, that the privileges of hue 
nauity are reftri€ted by no patent to the powerful; that to do good, 
is open to the benevolent of every clafs, and is in the number net 
only of the deareit, but the cheapeft pleafures. 


Imperial Review, 


Commentaries on Classical Learning. By the Rev. D. 
H, Urquhart, M. A. Prebendary of Lancolu, &e, 
Svo. pp. 559. Price 8s. 

In the purfuance of this defign, Mr. Urquhart has given a brief 


account of the principal Greek and Roman Writeis, comprifing 
fuch anecdotes of their lives as have furvived the wreck of ages, 


‘and critical obfervations on their general ftyle and manner, noticing 


their peculiar merits and defeéts, and occafionally illu(trating his 
remarks by quotations from approved Engiifh verfzons of their 
works, In the execution of his plan, he has accomplifhed all at 
which he profeffes to aim. He has given fuch a fketch of the cha- 
ra€teriltics of the great mafters of clatlical compolition, as is well 
calculated to allure the youthful ftudeut to bend his attention to 
their writings. He has communicated, without oftentation, the 
refult of much reading, and laborious refearch; and we think it 
not the flighteft praife due to his book, that its ftyle is clear and 
unaffected. Impertal Review, 


The Soldier’s Daughter ; a Comedy, in Vive Acts. By 
A. Cherry. 8vo. Price 2s. Od. 

The charaéters of this comedy, with the exception of Mrs, Mal- 
fort, are ftrongly marked: the dialogue is fprightly, and well 
kept up. In fome parts, however, it is too pompous, Mr. 
Cherry’s fentences occafionally moulding themfelves into blank 
verie. He has fkilfully taken advantage of the military fpirit of 
the times, to introduce divers fentiments which could not fail to 
excite the applaufe of a Britifh audience; but, independently of 
thefe temporary allufions, there is, im our opinion, a iufficient 
fund of merit in this play, to jultify the fuccefs which it has expee 
rienced in reprefentation. Imperial Review, 


An Essay on Education; in which are particularly con- 
sidered the Merits and the Defects of the Diseipline 
and 
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and Instruction in our Academics. By the Rex, 

William Barrow, LL.D. and F. A. 8S. Author of the 

Bampton Lectures for 1799, and late Master of the 

Academy, Soho Square. Second Edition. 2 Vols, 

12mo. Price 9s. 

We have devoted to the analyfis of this Effay on Education, a 
larg rer po rtion of our Journal, than two duodecitmo volumes m td 
at Grit view feem to be entitled to; becaufe it is our deliberate o 
nion that their author has in them difcuifed, in a moft matterly 
manner, fut bject s of the greateft importance ; fubjeéts which mut 
daily engage the attention of all Britifh om its who occupy the 
middle and more elevated preonnege in fociety. The future deitiny 
of our country mult in a great meaiure be ‘regulated by the chae 
racter and conduét of the Roa generation: we are, therefore, pers 
fuaded, that we fhall do good fer vice to the community, to which 
we have the happinefs to belong, by giving a dditiona! notoriety 
to Dr. Barrow’s honorable atter npt to Rop the torrent of frivolity, 
by enforcing the neceffity of the inculca wunre of found learning by 
the only method by which it can be inculcatedeea recurrence to 


the ftriétnefs of ancient difcipline. Imperial Review, 


The Eve of San Pietro. A Tale. 3 Vols. pp. 850. 
Price 10s. Od. 

The ** Eve of San Pietro” is a clofe and fpirited imitation of 
the exquifite paintings which have been produced by the magic 
pencil of Mrs. Radcliffe, in the Confeflional of the Black Penitents, 
and the Myfteries of Udolpho. Many of the feenes and fituations 
are well conceived, and well calculated to excite that reftlefs ine 
terelt which fuflers not the reader’s eye to repole till he has ap- 
proached the concluding page. The author folicits public indu ile 
gence: fhe wiil, if we miftake not, meet with public approbation. 
The tale is very fuperior to the common cait of novels: but to ana- 
lyzea fable, of which a principal merit is its con upeenst vy; would 
be a tafk fcarcely lefs invidious than futi ie. Imperial Review. 


Martial Fffusions of Ancient Times; addressed to the 
Spartan Hosts, to excite them to Valour and Disci- 
pine, in their Conflicts with the Messenians: and pre- 
scribed as permanent Recitations, by the Republic of 
Lacedemon, to inspire their Youth with warlike Senii- 
ments. Lrom the Fragments of Tyrteus. pp. 19. 
Price 1s. 


W © have feldom feen a greater degree of merit in fo {mal}! 3 come 
pals. The tranflator has not given us his name; though we appre 
he: 1d that hi S rea ders, in general, will think he us, that thefe 
“ Effusions” would have done him credit as a poet and true ~ iot. 

Imperial Review. 
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The Wonders of the Microscope; being an Illustration 
of the Wonders of the Creation in the minuter Parts 
of Nature. Embellished with several exceeding!y large 
and curious Plates. pp. 180. Price 2s. Od. 

We have inthis {mall volume a neat and very ger, come- 
yendium of the difcoveries made by the microfe Ope. he defign 
of the author is good, the execution of the work as our 


plaute, and its tendency is excellent: the minds of the young cane 


not be impreffed at too early an age, with the wonders of c: 
power, 


ating 

Imperial Review, 

Indian Recreations; consisting chiefly of Strictures on 
the domestic and rural Economy of the Mahommedans 
and Hindoos. By . Rev. William Tennant, LL. D. 


&c. 2 Vols. 8vo. Ss. Buards. 


Many important projeéts 7 improvement are interfperfed among 
thefe entertaining and valuable letters, which contain much amufes 
ment for the general reader, and much initruétion worthy of the 
Pp’ ractical attention both of the fubje& and of the ruler. They will 
adc d to the information of the merchant, the farmer, the geographer, 
and the ftatift. They mix the ufeful with the agreeable; and may 
be compared with a cifh of curry, for the variety of their ingree 
dients, and the racine({s of their feafoning. Critical Review, 

d . . . e vryr 
Anthropaidcia, ( Anthropopataeia,) or a Tractate on ge- 

neral Education. By Andrew Cowan, M. D. 

12m0: 8s. Boards. 


We could, with pleafure, make many copious extra€ts from this 
work; for in every part there is a fun a of inftru€tion. that may be 
of use both to the teacher and the ftatefman. The remarks on the 
excellence of mufic, its ufe in exciting de votion, and the evident 
celeéts from the want of it in one {eét of Chriftiens. fhow an inti- 
mate ecquaintance with the fubje€t, and deferve the peculiar atten. 
tion of that feé, as well as of others who have a repugnance to ine 
jirumental mufic in their places of worfhip. Critical Rex 


Q | ols, 


The Pride of Ancestry; or, Who is She? A Novel. By 
Mrs. Thompson, Author of Excessive Sensibility, &c. 
4 Vols. 12mo. 16s. Boards. 
This is an entertaining little novel, in the style of Mrs. Smith: 
Gower and Godolphin are at least twin brothers. The plot fex- 


cept to experienced cyes) is artfully, pe th aps artificially, involve d, 
and unfolded with sufficient skill; while the cares under- parts 


are properly subservient to the principal, On the w mem the work 
is sufficient! ly interesting to retain its rank on the sheives sah the cir- 
culating-liby rary, the acme probably of Mrs. Thompson’s ambition ¢ 
a very few only of these passing spectres arrive at immortal: lity. 


. - ,/ yp . 
Criticaé Review, 
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The Barons of Felsheim; a Romance. From the French, 
of Pigault Le Brun, Author of My Uncle Thomu:, 
Monsieur Botte, &c. 3 Vols. 12mo. 12s. Boards. 


We have been highly entertained with these volumes. The bus. 
tling ¢tourderie of Brandt, his honesty, his fidelity, and affection, 
render him so interesting a personage, that the hero, and even Bal. 
tide, are secondary characters. Brandt is, however, a copy only 
of Corporal Trim; but in more difficult situations, with more ac. 
tivity. and superior resources. We, indeed, scarcely lose him for 
a minute; and when he is not on the stage, the drama languishes, 
The conclusion is not equally interesting, and the character of So. 
phia hangs heavily. All the author’s spirit and exertions are ex. 
bausted inhis favorite. The descriptions are rapid, animated, and 
excellent. We are hurried involuntarily along: we can ask ne 


questions, and sometimes scarcely dare to breathe. _ . 
Critical Review, 


The Stranger in France; or, a Tour from Devonshire to 

Paris. Illustrated by Engravings in Aqua Tinta, of 

’ ' ’ 

Sketches taken on the Spot. By John Carr, Esq. 4+o. 

pp. 201. 

Among the most plezsing of those who have attempted to deli. 
neate the modern French, we willingly rank Mr. Carr, whose work 
we have read with pleasure. and recommend with confidence, The 
narrative is lively and pleasing, and the language, in general, easv, 
perspicuous, and appropriate. On the whole, we may safely ic- 
commend the present work as an entertaining production; beinz 
written with liberality of sentiment, and not made the vehicle of 
petty invective and malignant aspersion. Universal Magazine, 


The Military Mentor; being a Series of Letters recently 
written by a General Officer to his Son, on his entering 
the Ariy: comprising a Course of elegant Instruction, 
calculated to unite the Characters and Accomplishments 
of the Gentleman and ihe Soldier. 2 Vols. small 8vo. 


From the variety of the materials before us, we should find no 
difficulty in forming a very ample and entertaining review ; but as 
the whole collection justly merits the strongest recommendation, 
and the most extensive circulation, we shall confine ourselves with 
in due limits, and only exhib:t such striking proofs of their supe- 
rior excellence, as may excite all young Officers (more especially) 
to study every letter with the greatest attention. As the instruc. 
tions are supported by facts recorded in ancient and modern his- 
tory, the two volumes are replete with anecdotes calculated tu ani- 
mate exertion, to inspire bravery and fortitude, to discountenance 
vice, and to promote virtue, Eurcpean Magaztné. 























The Apollonian VPreath. 


LINES 


Britten on seeing the Flair of a deceased young 
Hairedrescer’s Window, 


EL OW little thoucht the lovely fair 
That own’d this beauteous lock of hair 
It e’er to this would come! 
: Too prain the fatal cause appears— 
4 ’Midst pleasing hopes, and youthtul year: 
; Snatch’d to an early tomb. 





It hangs as if it seem’d to mourn, | 
Phet the rude scissars should have torn 
It from its proud abode; - 

As conscious that it ne’er should deck, 

In wanton pride, a face, or neck, 
Like that where once it flow’d, 


Ah! what avails the pains and care 
So oft she us’d to comb it fair, 
P And keep it safe froin harm ? 
Those radiant eyes—that lovely face, 
Which gave this ringlet such a grace, 
Have lost their pow’r to charm, 









Yet though those charms, devoid of art 

Which in Love’s fetters bound each heart 
Are sunk in Death’s embrace: 

What pity that the grave sho uld _ P 

What once again may be the pri 
Of some less lovely tace! ie 
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Though that fair head where once it grew, 
Where once it shone with glossy hue, 

In Death’s dark vault is plac’d ; 
It still may shine in Fashion’s rays, 
Encircled with the diamond’s blaze, 

With nodding feathers grac’d. 








































It may—if so ordain’d by Fate— 
Be frizz’d and curl’d upon the pate 
Of some half-witted beau! 

Or, far more highly honored, 
Adorn a Lord Chief Juftice’ head, 
And down his shoulders flow. 


And e’en when long with service worn, 
Its powder lost, and curls all torn, 

It scarce ean hold together, 
*Tmay then—O degradation great!— 
Serve to secure a beyzar’s pate 

From stormy winds and weather! 


Yet this shall end—as all things must— 
Till levell’d with its native dust 
Upon the ground ’tis tost; 
And like the head where firit it grew, 
It lies and 1ots conceal’d from view, 
And all its honors lost, 
n, WwW. W. 


oe iin 


SONG. 


EASE, fair Hannah, weep no more, 
Hush thy grief to rest; 
*Tis thy mother doth implore; 
Cease, and make her blest. 


Soon thy William will return; 
Hope inspires my lay; 

War’s red torch shall cease to burn, 
Peace shall guide his way.— 


Hannah’s parent hop’d in vain; 
Death had laid him low; 

Ne’er can Wilitam feel again 
Life’s reviving glow. 

Hann h droop’d her aching head, 
Nought on earth could save; 


Soon she sought the silent dead, 
Soon she found her grave! 


Aigust and, 1804 j. a 
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SURE MINE’S A WRETCHED LOT. 


VW HITE sand I cry, white sard [ sell, 
And dig it far from hence; 
With sorrow oft my heart will swell, 

When Winter’s moft intense, 


A poor, deserted orphan boy, 
Nor friends, nor home I’ve got; 

I scarcely know the name of joy; 
Sure mine’s a wretched lot. 


I scorn to beg, I would not steal ; 
A penny justly turn’d 

Is better, though I want a meal, 
Than guineas badly earn’d. 


So round the town my sand I cry; 
My shoes are worn and bad; 
I hope, kind friends, my sand you'll buy, 
And make my heart most glad. 
August end, 1804. J. M. L. 
a 


SONG. 


Y HY glisten those brilliants with dew-drops of pain? 
\ Does pangs of remembrance that bosom sustain ? 
Though clouds dark and dreary portentous appear, 

New prospects shall open, the future to cheer— 

With fondest affection thy sorrow I'd share, 

Give zest to each pleasure, and sooth ev'ry care. 


Why thivk of the friends who, while fortune was kind, 
Would flatter those beauties of body and mind? 

When Fortune withdrew, who pass'd coldly thy door? 
Of such think with scorn—or ne’er think of them more! 
In vain my affection thy sorrow would share, 

Give zest to each pleasure, partake ev’ry care. 


Tho’ fate may precluie, ah! the tenderest tie, 
Sympathizing, my heart at thy sufferings shall sigh; 
Waich each soft emotion thy bosom may know, 
Now melt atthy grief, at thy rapture now glow; 
Thy sorrow, thy rapture, how g!adly I'd share, 
Give zest to each pleasure, and swecten each care! 


26 


CELIA. 
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CELIA. 
I“HOUGH Celia’s fair---so very fair 


iL Fastidious Fancy can’t improve her, 
’ ' c 
Aod kind as lovely—much I fear 
To love her; early as I love her. 


For she, in dogmas drawn from schools, 
Replies, when I from Natu:e speak: 
She talks of Aristotle’s rules, 
And I can’t read a word of Greek. 


I mention love--2nd she says, Knowledge 
Cen tell its leneth, and breadth, and height. 

I Sa, the Church—she Cries, The Coilege 
Alone gives protestations weight. 


I'm sure she lovesemher heart is warm— 
But I’m a clown, end unrefia’d— 
And I can wed a female forin 
Uuless it boast a feinale inind, 


G. $. 
Set eee . 


TO CHLOE. 


‘rTXIS atrifle, dear girl, therefore grant its 
Your every-day lovers ask more; 
And what is a kiss ?—when you want it, 
{ll willingly rub off the score. 





You girls are such kind cruel creatures, 
You see what your lovers endure; 
And then, with sweet pitiful features, 
You kill with pretending to cure. 


No! I won't kiss you coidly relenting, 
For only your lip love imparis ; 
Nothing like the delicious consenting, 


And clasping and kissing of hearts, 


ep 


On taking up a Violet which a Lady had placed in ker 


Bosom, and afterwards thrown away, 


WEET victim of Chioe’s disdain! 
Neglected to wither and fade! 
Yet loveliest once of the train 


That enamel yon moss-bedded shade. 
The 
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The odorous zephyrs of spring 
Encircled thy infautine bloom ; 
The south, on ambrosial wing, 
To Chloe convey’d thy perfume. 


Ah why so malicious, sweet breeze, 
My favorite thus to betray ; 

To the lovely destroyer of ease, 
Why didst thou its odours convey ? 


Yet, vernal diffuser of sweets, 
I envy the lot that was thine; 

For, snatch’d from those verdant retreats, 
Thou went to a region divine, 


Yes, the bosom of Chloe’s divine; 
Thence Cupid oft whirls his keen dart; 
And, ah! what a Heaven was thine 
So near to the levely one’s heart! 


But fragile is bliss upon earth, 

And maidens, how fickle are they ! 
Scarce had thy elysium birth, 

But the lovely one cast thee away. 


Neglected my favorite dies: 
No; for Chloe’s dear sake, and for thine, 
I'l] recall thy lost bloom with my sizhs, 
Oft breath’d for that maid so divine. 
Clare, STREPHON. 
July Oth, 1804. 
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COMPOSED WHILE BATHING. 


| Byes long has been Aurora’s mantle spread, 
And long has silver Luna been in bed ; 
The shelving waves, retiring from the shore, 
Obsequious on the distant beach now roar; 
The sighs of sea-nymphs gently swell these waves, 
Who feel Love’s pow’r within their coral caves. 

Come then, my Laura, poor Octavia’s friend, 
Let thy white arms some kind assistance lend, 
To lave my limbs in this pure element, 
To cheer my mind, and bring my soul content; 
For while I wanton play in Neptune’s bed, 
I often wonder where my cares are fled. 
To my sad soul forgetfulness it brings, 
And makes me f .ncy these are Lethe’s springs, 
This head, which sinks with woe on downy pillow, 
Cap find mote case reposing on a pillow, 
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Here, gentle Laura, let me ever live; 









































Amphibious would I be, and cease to grieve; 





But playing ’midst the sand, I’! pass the day; 
In rocks and caves 1’ll wear the night away. 


But I must now, alas! return on earth, 


ffust meet the scenes that gave my sorrows birth: 


Let me increase these waters with a tear; 
The next must drop on dear Lothario’s bier; 


Yes, many tears the much-lov’d corpse shall lave, 


And many more descend upon his grave. 
Laura, sustain a wild romantic maid! 
Let me on bed of sea-weed dank be laid— 
Its chillness shall allay my burning brain; 
I annot yet return on earth again! 


THE WANDERING OCTAVIA 
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CAROLINE. 
O"; Time—glide on—Oh, end my woe, 


Assuage this troubled breast. 
Come on, hard Fate, and strike thy blow, 
And send my soul to rest. 


Blow on, ye winds—thou howling storm, 
Congeal my chilling blood, 
On these rough rocks, where Edward’s arm 
Once snatch’d me trom the flood. 


The cat’rects roar, the surges foam; 
What woe—what grief is mine! 
Ah, bere shail be the peaceful tomb 

Of wieiched Caroline. 


Vhen last we met—he kiss’'d—he swore 
He lov’d me ever dear: 

He press'd—he sigh’d—the love he bore, 
Oii Ww was— sure sincere, 


But now he’s gone—and Caroline 
No more that voice will hear; 

No more that form I once call’d mine 
My throbbing heart can cheer. 


li’s yone—he’s dead—he cannot hear— 

Oh, earth, here jet me lie — 

Ye rocks, that coth his name endear, 
Beneath your shade I'll die, 


In her 17th Year. 
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THE RUSTICS. 


6 TELL me, neighbour William, O tell me what to do— 
‘* T love a little maiden, I love her very true; | 







‘* But when I doff my cap to her, she passes with a frown, 
** And then with Spruce, the barber, goes flaunting through the 
** town,” 










‘* [’ll tell thee, simple Simon! I'll tell thee how to act; 

‘* Thou must dock thy lanky hair, man, and let thy shoes be 
*¢ black’d ; 

‘© And wash thy face, that she may see if it be fair or brown; 

** For how dost think a maiden fair can love a dirty clown? 








‘* Then throw thy greasy jacket by, and get a smart new coat, 
‘¢ And let a cleaner handkerchief be tied about thy throat: 

‘¢ Go burn thy cap, and in its stead put on thy Sunday hat— 

** And soon (I’ll wager) that for thee her heart gues pit-a-pat.”” 








‘¢ I thank thee, neighbour, kindly, and owe thce much good 
66 will; 

‘* Tho’ thy advice be somewhat sharp, I do not take it ill. 

‘¢ If doing all that thou hast said, will win my dearest Fan, 

‘¢ Adzookers, Will! thou soon shalt see thy friend another man. 









‘¢ For I will be new shaven, and sport my Sunday geer, 
‘* And if I meet with Spruce, O I'll give him such a leer! 






‘* Then soon as I am wed to Fan, how happy shall I be! Te 
‘¢ She’ll care no more for Barber Spruce, and—Only think o’ me.” ei 
SUSANe The 
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TO MY BED. 


6 By tyes great thy different powers appear, cL. | ee 
To raise the sigh, or check the tear, ‘ aad. 
Replete with joy and sorrow, ; 
To-day thy bosom shall contain th ee 
Exulting pleasures,—fleeting train! 
Desponding grief to-morrow. 












Yet know ’tis not thy downy throne, 
’Tis not thy soft embrace alone, 

The troubled breast composes ; 
For whate’er dress thy shape adorns, ) 
Tis vice that makes the bed of thorns, 7s, %) 

And virtue that of roses, t Bae 










E. N. 
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ODE TO TRUTH, 
BY MR. HACKETT. 


1. 

4 UN of dark Error’s dieary shade, 

+ Whose hues with deepen’d tinge pervade 
‘That spark, the human mind, 

Gild with thy streaming rays my soul, 

And ’neath thy piercing bright controul 

Preserve it still confin’d. 

























Il. 


Teach me to fly the serpent-ways 

Of dire Deception’s misty maze, 
And point to where they lie, 

That I may shun each tangling snare, 

Her vile dissembling arts prepare, 

And all her schemes defy. 













11k. 

Illum’d by thy irradiate pow’r, 

May I devote each golden hour 
To some illustrious sage ; 

On wings of fire with Milton soar, 

Or with depictless rapture pore 
On Locke’s enlight’ning page! 











IV. 


Heir of the skies! inform my mind 

The mode of faith which Heav’a design’d 
For man’s celestial guide: 

Is it the pomp of glittering show, 

Where odorous streams of iicense flow, 

And melting anthems glide ? 















Vv. 
Or is the simply-proffer’d vow, 
Warm to the heart’s en glow, 
In yon expanse preterr’d, 
Beyond the gaudy forms of earth, 
tin Whose spaugles boast internal worth, 
Ai And awe the suppliant herd ? 













Vi. 

: What purple seas of human gore 
1 Have deeply. de!ug’d ev’ry shore, 

I And all their horrors lent! 
Armics have rany’d the hostile field,. 
Arsay’d in Superstition’s shield, 

On Licod and carnage bent! 
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Vii. 


Yet, when the murd’rers dar’d to stain 

With floods of life th’ embattled plain, 
They then would bless thy word ; 

For thee declare they furious fought, 

And deem their wreaths of conquest wrought 
By thee, who never err’d. 


Vir. 


Twas impious thus to brand thy name 
With deeds that blast thy spotless fame, 
Who art so mild and fair; 
For sweetness marks thy placid face, 
And ev’ry feature bears a yface 
Which thou alone canst wear! 


1X. 


Truth! at thy shrine I bend my knee, 
And swear eternal faith to thee 
In accents most sincere; 
For I’m a pilgrim on my way, 
And scek to walk bencath thy ray 
While journeying onward here. 
Temple, 
cl RR 


THE STORM. 


AST flow’d the white surges, the loud billows roar’d, 
And o’er the high mountains the thunder roll’d deep; 
In torrents the rain from the dark Heavens pour’d, 
When Susan, sad Susan, awoke from her sleep. 
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When high o’er the mountains she view’d the big wave, 
The bark, now toss’d high, and now sunk in the deep, 

‘© O, Father of Mercies!’? she cry’d ** my love save ;”’ 
And, fix’d in wild horror, she stood on the stecp, 


Py rer, 


~~ eget 


The sea-gulls fled quick from the deep hollow cave, 

Whilst the rocks echo’d back the deep murmuring sound; 
The light’nings’ blue flashes still mix’d with the wave, 

And horror and darkness were spread all around, 


‘The storm still increas’d—when, hapless to tell, 
The vessel was lost in the white-foaming wave: 
‘I come, my lov’d Edward,” then headlong:she fell, 


And found with her lover a watery grave. 
CuaRLotrs, 
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THE VILLAGE MAID, 
A BALLAD. 
Written at Twelve Years old. 


AT ine the fields in spring, One morn, 


I met a damsel fair: 


‘Oh! why in haste, my lovely maid ? 


‘© Thy looks seem full of care.” 
‘6 My name is Emma’’—she reply’d : 
‘6 I live near yonder glade : 
Once Henry did endear the scene, 
** Once Henry’s village maid. 


Soon as the dewy eve came on, 
‘© We'd hie to yonder mead, 
With village maids, «and village swains, 
‘¢ To hear my Henry’s reed, 
But, Oh! too soon I saw him torn 
‘* From one who held him dear. 
He said, ‘Fair Emma, do not grieve,’ 
‘* And wip’d the starting tear, 
‘ My country now demands my aid; 
‘ From thee I must depart; 
6 Yet while I’m absent, thou shall be 
‘ Still dearer to my heart!’ 


© Ah? now I feel how hard it is 
‘* Love’s anguish to endure: 

‘* My bosom oft with sorrow heaves 
‘© Ah! none but he can cure. 


** To yonder mead fortora I stray, 
‘© Where oft we us’d to rove; 

* ’Tis there I sigh the livelong day; 
‘6’ Tis there I learnt to love. 

‘* There will I seat me by the stream 
** That murmurs thro’ the glade, 

** And watch till Henry shal] return 
** To cheer his village maid.” 


W. C. 
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LINES 


On receiving a Card of Invitation, containing the Significant Words, 


‘* At Home.” 
1‘ days of yore, ’twas nothing strange 


For damsels ne’er from home to range; 
But now ’tis so uncommon grown, 
*Tis requisite to make it known 
That they (O wonder!) fora day 
Intend, for once, ct home to stay ! 
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LINES 
TO A SLEEPING INFANT. 


Composed during a Storm, 


Be 


HE heavy clouds, one vast mass forming, 
On the plains their waters pour; 
Dreadful winds, the heart appalling, 
Through the leafy woodlands roar 


Il. 


Hark! that awful peal of thunder, 
Yet again, how loud it breaks! 

Vivid light’nings flash through ether, 
And Eaith to her foundation shakes. 


Ilt. 


Yet amidst this wild commotion, 

_ While terror every sense alarms, 

Sweetly sleeps my infant cherub, 
Cradled in his mother’s arms. 


IV. 


My darling, may thy future slumbers 
Be calm, serene, and pure as now; 
Nor guilt nor fell remorse pursue thee, 

To cloud thy now untroubled brow. 


Vv. 


And when life’s tempests how] around thee, 
Vexing the quiet of thy breast, 

Should love betray, or anger wound thee, 
May reason charm thy grief to rest. 





Vi. 

Still may her silent dictates teach thee 
Truth and virtue’s peerless ways: 

Then,, smiling ’midst the threaten’d danger, 
Peace shall crown my William's days. 


Isleworth. ANN KENDALL. 
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THE COMPLAINT OF CASCARILLA. 


AN AMERICAN BALLAD. 


T™ fairest cedar of the grove 

Arose less beauteous than my love; 
The pride of all our Indian youth, 

For valor, constancy, and truth, 


His eyes were bright as morning dew, 
His lips the Nepai’s* crimson hue; 
His teeth, the silver plume so white 
That wings the-spotless birdt of night. 


For me th’ unerring lance he threw, 

For me the stedfast bow he drew; 

Chac’d the fleet roe thro’ mead and wood, 
Or lur’d the tenants of the flood, 


Mine was the spoil, the trophiés mine, 
The choicest skins my cot to line; 

While for the youth a wreath I wove, 
With flow’rs new gather’d from the grove. 


But, ah! those happy hours are fled; 

I weep my dear Panama dead ! 

The clang of war his bosom fir’d; 

He fought—was conquer’d—and expir’d. 


Untomb’d—tnshelter’d—lo! he lies: 
No maid to close his faded eyes, 

With flow’rs to deck his mournful bier, 
Or grect his ashes with a tear! 


# The plant on which the cochineal is nourished; its blossoms are of a beautiful rcd. 


+ The American owl, ofa delicate whitc, equal to snow. 
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Correspondence, Se. 


We must take the Lilerty of acquainting the Correspondent who transe 

ited it, that a single Word like Grace cannot be a Charade, as that Term 
ts commonly abblied. Charades are formed of Compounds, as Pen-knifc, 
Rose-bud, Sea-fi w!, &8c, 

If the fair * Susan” will favor the Fditor with an Address, by which 
a Letter may rea her, her Queries shall be answered. : 

Verses sent with a+ Present of Books” are too prosate, 

The Editor cannot but have a wish te seeany Preces written by the young 
Lady who sent the * Sonnet to thé Moon,” ; iy 

We are afrard the * Poem ou Napoicon’s Emperorship” wl ap- 
fear rather flat to many Readcrs, after Mr. Hackett’s Ods on the sare 
Subject, Page 136, 
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